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Since the Article on this subject in our August number was written, 
events have occurred which have caused a general revulsion of public 
opinion with regard to the benefits, as well as the stability, of Philadel- 
phia Banking. 'The great catastrophe which had several times threatened 
to involve the interests of the community in universal confusion, and had, 
on one occasion, about thirty months since, brought embarrassment and 
distress upon all, has at last arrived in sober earnest. Deferred by enor- 
mous sacrifices, in order that the measures ingeniously devised by its man- 
agers for the simultaneous overthrow of all the sound banks of the Union 
might fully exert their intended effect, and that the Pennsylvania elections 
might take place before this astounding shock should be given to the po- 
litical influence of the Bank of the United States—the great crisis of its 
fate could not, it seems, be postponed beyond the very day subsequent to 
the election of a new State Legislature. No panic existed, nothing like 
a run upon the banks of Philadelphia had arisen ; but the urgent neces- 
sities of the Bank of the United States had so greatly thickened, and this 
great corporation was so destitute of means for meeting them, after it had 
been for months absorbing the floating funds of the other cities by selling 
its post notes, payable at future periods, in the market, at rates which af- 
forded from eighteen to twenty-four per cent. interest a year to the buyers, 
that it was even found impossible to wait the arrival of the steam packet 
Liverpool, which was hourly expected, and could not fail to bring intel- 
ligence of deep importance to the merchants and bankers of this country. 
On the day the election took place, orders were transmitted to the agency 
of the Bank at New York, to dishonor a large amount of its post notes 
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falling due on the next day in the latter city. On the same evening a 
meeting of the officers of the banks of the city of Philadelphia took 
place, on the subject of continuing specie payments. Though the Bank 
of the United States had previously determined to discredit its obligations 
to the community, it was represented at this meeting, and its officers urged 
the suspension of all the other banks. A large majority of these banks, 
however, voted in favor of upholding their credit by maintaining the 
redemption of their paper in lawful currency. The events of the next 
morning soon satisfied the officers of these banks of the futility of their 
attempt to perform their honest intentions against the determination of the 
Great Regulator to exert its whole power to involve the banks through- 
out the Union in its downfall. During the night after the day of sus- 
pension the Liverpool arrived at New York, bringing information that 
the house of Hottinguer and Co. of Paris, which had been the agent 
of the Bank of the United States on the continent of Europe from the 
period of Mr. John Sergeant’s famous mission, pursuant to the resolution 
of the Board of Directors of November seventh, 1816, referred to in our 
August number, had dishonored the bills of the Bank, drawn, not merely 
in the absence of means to meet them, but,as we happen to know, in dis- 
regard of an acknowledged notice that further drafts would be refused 
acceptance. 

The annals of commerce cannot furnish another instance where any 
party, having the slightest pretensions to character, has undertaken to 
sell bills of exchange in the market, with full information beforehand 
that they would be dishonored. Individuals have been punished for ob- 
taining money by false pretences, upon transactions precisely similar. It 
was a most flagitious attack upon real commercial confidence, and has 
which we fear 
will be long remembered to the prejudice of such of our fellow-citizens 


produced a sensation throughout the continent of Europe, 
as may have occasion to raise funds abroad. 

That wonderful delusion, which, during so long a period, had blinded 
many worthy and intelligent individuals as to the policy and manage- 
ment of Philadelphia Banking, and its ultimate effect upon the credit of 
our country at home and abroad, was at once dispelled. No longer.could 
political prepossessions serve the Bank of the United States instead of 
substantial capital. Even the most inveterate party prejudice gave way 
under its experiments upon the security of our fellow-citizens engaged in 
commerce at home, or travelling abroad. False glosses and extenuations 
have been promulgated by newspapers owned and controlled by the 
Bank. But the source of these apologies is now too obvious to de- 
ceive any, however willing to be misled. Unfortunately for the che- 
racter of the newspaper press of our country, when the Bank undertook 
to carry into operation, upon a scale rivalled only by John Law, his 
great principle that confidence is the sole measure of value, as the means 
of its manufacture, it made large investments in leading newspaper es- 
tablishments of some of our principal citics.) These newspapers were 
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employed to vindicate its proceedings, and support, in the face of the com- 
munity, its meditated schemcs of plunder. The evidence of its great 
outlay for these profligate purposes is not derived, like most of its secret 
operations which have exercised such destructive influence upon public 
morality, merely from inference. The precise amount expended in 
political corruption is indeed unknown to all but the principal officers of 
the Bank—absolute power over all funds in its custody, both public and 
private, having been given to its president by express vote of the corpo- 
ration, to be applied at his discretion without voucher or explanation. 
But the fact of such expenditures, and their ostensible object, is officially 
avowed in the carefully elaborated paper which was adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the directors of the Bank—excepting the three ap- 
pointed on the part of the public—and thus made the solemn act of the 
corporation on the first of December, 1833. This extraordinary docu- 
ment, to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter, in endeavouring 
to defend the Bank from the charge of having secretly applied the funds 
entrusted to its custody to the support of partizan presses, and to subsidize 
party writers, employs the following language’ 

“ The Bank of the United States, like every other bank, derives much of its ad- 
vantages from its credit and its general reputation for solvency; and the directors 
are therefore bound, by official, as well as personal considerations, to remove un- 
founded prejudices and repel injurious calumnies on the institution intrusted to 
their care. * * * The Bank asserts its clear right to defend itself equally against those 
who circulate false statements, and those who circulate false notes. It cannot suffer 
itself to be calumniated down, and the interests confided to its care sacrificed by 
falsehoods. A war of unexampled violence hus been waged against the bank. 
The institution defends itself. Its assailants are what are called politicians, and 
when statements which they cannot answer are presented to the country they re- 
proach the Bank with interfering with politics. As these assaults, too, are made at 
the periods of public elections, the answer of the?bank must of course follow at the 
same time; and thus, because these politicians assail the Bank on the eve of elec- 
tions, unless the institution stands mute, it is charged with interfering in politics and 
influencing elections.” 

The country has seen the mercenary band employed under these pre- 
texts, constantly vindicating and lauding all its experiments upon our 
commercial interests—its contractions and expansions, by which thou- 
sands have been ruined—its cotton speculations, which have disorder- 
ed our foreign and domestic exchanges—its post-note policy, by which 
the banks conducted on mercantile principles have been suddenly stripped 
of the means of extending their accustomed facilities to commerce by 
the withdrawal of their deposites, from the unprecedented temptations 
offered to the cupidity of capitalists. At this time the apprehension of 
losing this great patron exercises an influence apparently as powerful as 
the bribery of the original investments. We find them carrying on the 
fiercest indirect hostility against the banks which have not suspended, in 
consequence of their exertions to uphold the standard of value. But since 
the present failure of the Bank of the United States the whole matter has 
become too transparent to allow the artifices which had so often proved 
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sufficient on former occasions for misleading the mercantile and producing 
classes, to exert any very important influence. 

When most of the banks in 1837 simultaneously dishonored their obliga- 
tionsthroughout the country,a shout ofanticipated victory was every where 
raised by the supporters of Philadelphia Banking. ‘They confidently 
believed that this general movement, which had been skilfuily concerted 
for the purpose of throwing the odium of the suspension upon the responsi- 
ble Government chosen by the people to protect their rights, would result 
in the unconditional surrender of the industry and politics of the country 
to this'system. Superficial declaimers, both in and out of Congress, boldly 
charged the Executive Government with bringing universal distress upon 
the country. It will doubtless be borne in mind, by those who have taken 
the trouble to examine our two former Articles on this topic, that our facts 
and deductions went to show, if indeed they did not demonstrate to all 
unprejudiced minds, that the result of the forty years domination exercised 
by this system over all the productive and commercial interests of the 
several States of the Union, enforced and aggravated by its control over 
the collection and disbursement of the public revenue, had placed the 
whole country in a condition of dependence upon its principal focus of 
operation. The independence of the States had become practically de- 
stroyed by the arbitrary power there exercised over an artificial medium, 
which had, by imperceptible degrees, been permitted to become our gene- 
ral measure of value. While confidence in this general medium happened 
to have been buoyant from an absence of effective demand for its redemp- 
tion in money, the banks in every section had invariably been induced to 
expand their circulation and increase their accommodations with the 
avidity which large profits never fail to produce. All kinds of specula- 
lative undertakings were periodically encouraged, at the caprice of those 
who managed the focus of the system. But whenever their interests or 
their apprehensions have induced the demand of balances in lawful cur- 
rency, none of the other banks have ever been able to sustain themselves 
but by sudden and violent contractions, producing distrust, distress and 
general embarrassment. By repeated alternations of these stimulating 
and depleting processes, the industry and enterprise of the whole country 
have been continually kept in a condition of servile bondage to a few 
irresponsible individuals. 

Under the operation of this artificial system, sudden transitions from 
fallacious prosperity to actual suffering have always been found unavoid- 
able. The radical difficulty is that paper is not money, and no human 
power can transmute it into money. When issued by banks as a substi- 
tute for money, it enables them to control the amount of lawful currency 
in circulation ; but whenever their interest makes the distinction expe- 
dient, they find no difficulty in convincing the credulous holders of 
their notes that they are not money, but merely rags. Paper may 
be received by consent as the representative of farms, factories, or money. 
Paper currency is only credit circulated among the people by confidence. 
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Costing nothing, or next to nothing, and being exchangeable for money 
which is intrinsically valuable throughout the world, whenever confidence 
is general an irresistible temptation is held out to manufacture and cir- 
culate this credit beyond the legitimate demands of commerce. ‘Those 
who are able, by the aid of charters, to inspire this general confidence, 
enjoy the prerogative of making nothing represent objects of the high- 
est intrinsic worth. This nothing is profusely substituted for money in 
common use, and as no one will habitually employ a valuable article 
where one of no cost will answer the same purposes, paper currency 
necessarily expels specie from circulation, and causes its exportation to 
those countries where it is held in higher esteem. When all the channels 
of circulation are distended with paper, the whole airy fabric is de- 
stroyed by a breath, and its victims stand agape at the trick of legerde- 
main by which they have been cheated, with as much apparent surprise 
as though it had not been repeated time and again. 

The experience of the people of this country for forty years has esta- 
blished, beyond question, that it is not in the power of man to establish a 
paper-issuing authority which will regulate with steadiness and wisdom 
the paper issues of other institutions. Were our own experience inade- 
quate to establish this axiom, it has been amply proved by the history of 
the paper currency of England, which, under the regulation of the Bank 
of England, aided by all the authority of that powerful Government, 
has produced only a continual succession of ruinous revulsions from the 
days of Sir Robert Walpole to the present hour. ‘The reason is obvious 
Impunity in the excessive use of confidence for individual profit cannot 
fail to lead to its abuse. Whether paper is issued by asingle bank or by 
a thousand, the temptation of high profits invariably forces so much of this 
fictitious currency into all the veins and arteries of circulation whenever 
confidence is strong, as to excite the commercial and productive interests 
to the verge of insanity. Reaction inevitably follows, when a panic su- 
pervenes, and a sudden curtailment overthrows at once all calculations 
based upon such a visionary foundation. 

In a country where all political power is, by the form of government, 
derived immediately from the people themselves, immense influence can- 
not fail to be exercised by those individuals who are actively engaged in 
pursuits the success of which depend upon the fluctuations of this sys- 
tem of currency, after it has superseded the employment of money for the 
purposes of commercial interchange. Among us these pursuits are held 
in higher esteem than in any other country. This influence has accord- 
ingly been found, at various periods of our history, to wield predominant 
power. Intelligent men appear to have occasionally surrendered their 
judgment to the implicit guidance of irresponsible persons, whose object 
evidently has been to realize large pecuniary gains, without regard to the 
ruin inflicted upon thousands of unsuspecting victims by the execution of 
their schemes of personal aggrandizement. 

The events of the last few weeks have rendered it but too evident that 
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every individual who either possesses or hopes to possess property must 
arouse himself from apathy, and bestow his attention upon the subject of 
public currency, if he expects to enjoy his possessions by any other ten- 
ure than the caprice of the manufacturers of paper money. Nor is the 
security of property alone hazarded by the control which these self- 
elected rulers exercise over the community. They have been enabled to 
monopolize vast amounts of property, and to direct the commerce of the 
country into such channels as will best promote their short-sighted views, 
by their arbitrary power over the practical measure of value. The state 
of dependence into which thousands are thus brought inevitably leads to 
political subservience. Whoever is able to withhold from any indivi- 
dual the necessaries of life, or the means by which those gratifications 
are obtained which the force of custom has elevated into the rank of ne- 
cessaries, can exercise undisputed control over his political conduct. 
Such an individual becomes in effect a slave, though by courtesy and 
custom he may be called a freeman. The aggregation of property in 
vast masses, under the control of a single person, inevitably leads to sub- 
jugation. A practical instance of this kind was lately made the subject 
of complacent boasting in several of the newspapers opposed to the Ad- 
ministration, It was seriously alleged, no doubt for the purpose of induc- 
ing others to imitate the example, that the recent election of Members 
of Congress in Rhode Island was solely carried in favor of the Opposi- 
tion candidates by the power exercised by two extensive manufacturers 
in that State over the numerous voters who were dependent upon them 
for employment and livelihood. 

The regulation of the enterprise, industry and subsistence of the great 
mass of the people, from one central point, by the movement of artifi- 
cial currency, enables its managers there to exercise alinost unbounded 
power, though neither responsible to the laws of any State, excepting 
that in which this central point is located, nor amenable to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, under the Constitution. The present suspen- 
sion in Philadelphia has involved the monetary transactions of the citi- 
zens of every State in the Union in difficulties. In many— indeed in 
most—of the States, it has at once expelled money from circulation as 
currency, and made it an article of merchandise. The long ascendancy 
of the Bank of the United States over all the commercial interests of 
the country has enabled it to inflict the greatest calamities upon every 
part of the country where other banks have been established, without 
the slightest power on the part of the State Governments of preventing 
these evils. Not only are citizens deprived of the means of meeting 
their pecuniary engagements, but the States themselves can neither col- 
lect their revenues nor pay their debts in lawful money. In short, this 
bank has been permitted to exercise the highest functions of political 
power throughout the Union. 

The original projectors of Philadelphia Banking undoubtedly re- 
garded this practical result of its operation—the creating an arbitrary 
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and irresponsible control over the people of the United States—as its 
main object. Their design was to establish a strong government, with 
powers of self-election, wholly independent of responsibility to the peo- 
ple. It will be seen, by reference to the Report of Hamilton in favor of 
a national bank, that its specious language, when translated into the ver- 
nacular tongue, clearly imports that the Executive power was to be in- 
creased by the control intended to be exercised through a great paper- 
manufacturing machine over all the interests and pursuits of the people. 
As soon as it was established, he accordingly made it the focus of all 
public transactions, which necessarily involved those of the most influ- 
ential classes of the community. 

The present advocates of a national bank, emboldened by the great 
authority of Philadelphia Banking over all our productive and commer- 
cial interests, have flung aside all those disguises and subterfuges which 
have been suggested by their predecessors in justification of the viola- 
tion of the Constitution which such an act of legislation by Congress in- 
volves. Instead of urging the necessity of creating an irresponsible cor- 
poration to assist the Executive in the management of the public finances, 
as was done by Hamilton, we have seen a distinguished candidate for the 
Presidency, in the course of a late peregrination through several of the 
middle States, earnestly point out the advantages of surrendering the 
control of the public resources to an association of private individuals, 
to be employed for their own profit, for the avowed purpose of lessening 
the Constitutional power of that branch of the Government. About the 
same period, a gentleman,* understood by all who are familiar with the po- 
litics of the day to be high in the confidence of the principal leaders of the 
party opposed to the existing Administration—if, indeed, he does not regard 
himself to be one of the leaders of that party—promulgated from Sara- 
toya Springs, at that time the general head-quarters of the party, an ela- 
borately written epistle upon the currency, of which the sum and sub- 
stance may be understood from a single sentence, which is expressed in 
these terms: 

“ The fact is, a national bank is the sun of our political system, and without it 
we shall have the darkness and confusion which the planetary system would exhibit 
without the great regulator of the universe.” 

Views of similar import are contained in the address to the people of 
Mississippi by a late distinguished member of the House of Representa- 
tives, in offering himself as a candidate for the Senate of the United 
States, which has been republished, with strong marks of approbation, 
by the leading Opposition newspapers throughout the country. The 
question respecting the Bank of the United States may, therefore, be 
fairly regarded as the main point in issue between the two great political 
partics of the country, as distinctly as it was at the commencement of 
the operation of our present form of government. 


*Mr. Joseph M. White, originally of Kentucky, and lately delegate to Congress 
from the Territory of Florida. ‘The letter referred to in the text was published in 
the National Intelligencer of the 16th August last. 
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It may be worth our while, under these circumstances, to consider 
whether the sagacious founders of our General Government, in framing 
its fundamental laws, were favored by that marvellous light which the 
“sun of our aaa system” has so benignantly shed upon modern po- 
liticians. It is obvious that Congress possesses no power excepting such 
as has been granted by the Constitution. But for the authority given by 
this instrument, any three hundred individuals, assembled in any part of 
the country, with or without the form of election, may assume the pow- 
ers exercised by Congress. If, therefore, the Constitution has not in- 
vested that body with the power to create a bank of the United States, it 
may be chartered to as good a purpose by the Whig convention which 
is to assemble next month at Harrisburg, as by Congress. 

Now, nothing is more certain than that the Convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States expressly refused to include among 
the powers granted to ero the authority to create any corporation 
whatever with privileges extending beyond the limits of the ten miles 
square, within which the right of exclusive legislation was restricted. 
Before that period, the blessings inseparable from the employment of 
paper currency as a substitute for money had been enjoyed to saticty 
In fact, no other single cause had operated so powerfully in producing 
the evils which rendered a new form of government essential to the 
security of private property, and the preservation of the political rights 
of the people at large. The conflicting and profligate lezislation of the 

several States* on the subject of currency had nearly destroyed all com- 
mercial intercourse between the several sections of the Union, had 
barrassed foreign intercourse with a variety of une qual and pré soles 
restrictions, and had reduced socicty almost to its original elements 

In establishing the General Government with ample power to remedy 
the evils created by a narrow spirit of rivalship among the State Gov- 
ernments, the majority of the Convention disclaimed all desire or inten- 
tion of empowering Congress to concentrate a general control over the 
people and property of the several States. This was no doubt among 
the reasons which led to the denial of power to create a bank—though 
the prominent ground shown by the debates ee ars to have been an ab- 
solute abhorrence of all paper currency in every shape and form. It is 
very certain that the upright and clear-sighted s ages who took a leading 
part in those memorable discussions were deeply impressed with the car- 
dinal principle upon which the strength and permanency of our repub- 
lican system wholly depends—the ancient Germanic polity of local self- 
government derived from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Long since era- 
dicated, by the influence of fraud and force, from the old world, its prin- 
cipal vestige, even in England, whence it was originally brought to this 
country, is the trial by jury, of which the original features have been so 
mate srially invaded, at different periods of English history, for the pur- 





*A synopsis of this legislation may be found in the third volume of the Supple- 
ment of Dobson’s Edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica—article, Unirep States. 
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pose of promoting the convenience of the prerogative. No argument 


operates with so inuch power upon superficial minds—and none is so 
often urged in favor of the general use of paper currency in all the 
It is reoarded as suf- 


transactions of social life—as that of convenience. 
Impartial 


ficient to justify the overthrow of the most sacred sanctions. 
justice, the security of property, and the permanent comfort of the commu- 
nity, are all to be disregarded for the exclusive convenience of those who 
are enabled, by the employment, in all public and private transactions, of 
this factitious medium, to exercise irresponsible power. No government 
on earth was so convenient as that of Napoleon, in the zenith of his 
imperial sway. Nothing, on the part of his subjects, was suffered to in- 
terfere with his views of what he was pleased to regard as their inter- 
ests. He always professed a devotion to liberty quite as zealously, and 
with more apparent sincerity, than is contained in the fervid declamations 
constantly promulgated in support of the management of Philadelphia 
Banking, as a counterpoise to the tyranny of our Constitutional Govern- 
ment. His secret orders were sufficient laws for his dependents. Those 
upon whom they operated became acquainted with their purport and ob- 
ject when they were put in execution. No directions were ever more 
implicitly obeyed—and none could be more highly esteemed by his fol- 
lowers—than those which empowered them to riot in the plunder of 
subjugated Europe. The overthrow of established dynasties by military 
force, in order to relieve their subjects from oppression, may be com- 
pared with the convulsions which have so long agitated the commerce 
and property of this country, by the galvanic action of the Bank of the 
United States, under its professed guardianship of the public freedom 
against alleged encroachments of the Executive upon the Constitution 
and the Laws. The unlimited control over the hopes of vast numbers 
of adulators and dependents which both Napoleon and the Bank were 
able to exercise for periods of nearly twenty years, at once sank under 
the reverses inseparable from the preposterous enterprises into which 
they were equally seduced by the convenience of arbitrary power over 
whole States and nations. 

The principle of Jocal self-government has at last found an abiding 
place on this side of the Atlantic. By the modern improvement of 
representation, its efficiency and extent of practical application have 
been incalculably increased. Populous communities are now enabled 
to participate in its manifold advantages, without being involved in 
those scenes of disorder which led, in ancient times, so often to anarchy. 
But this power of extension exposes its principal source of weakness— 
secret influence operating upon the selfish motives of an unworthy 
Representative, and causing him to pursue a course contrary to the true in- 
terests of his constituents. In England, this insidious corruption has ef- 
fected such enormous sacrifices of the welfare of the bulk of the people, 
for the aggrandizement of a few individuals, as to seriously threaten the 
overthrow of the existing order of things. In this country, the same 
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cause produced the charter of the first Bank of the United States, as 
was explained in the Article in our July number. The vast fortunes 
realized in Philadelphia out of the distresses of those who sustained the 
actual burden of the war of the Revolution, and who had been com- 
pelled by necessity to part with their public securities to speculators 
at two-and-sixpence in the pound, which were funded by Hamilton 
at their nominal value, in despite of the earnest opposition of Madi- 
son to this profligate arrangement, furnished ample inducements for 
soothing the original opposition of several members of Congress to the 
National Bank. Experience has invariably shown that, the more dis- 
tant the Representative is removed from the knowledge and supervision 
of his constituents in the performance of his delegated trust, the more 
accessible he becomes to such abuses. The strongest bulwark against 
them is, accordingly, to be found in the practical sovereignty of the 
several State Governments. The imitation, by the first Congress, of the 
oppressive example of England, in subjecting the people of this country 
to a paper oligarchy, could never have been brought about, but for the 
ambitious schemes of the moncyed interest to impose indirect burdens on 
the whole people of the Union, by means of the General Government. 
Undoubtedly, the State Governments will be managed by men of like 
passions with others. The permanent interests of their citizens may be 
involved by improvident debts, created by the intrigues of speculators. 
These may be sustained by oppressive monopolies, introduced under in- 
genious pretexts of public advantage. Productive industry may be 
shackled by laws calculated to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. But, so long as ‘hese evils are local, they admit of remedies 
more immediate and efficient than when they are simultaneously spread 
over the Union. Where the whole body is diseased, cure becomes im- 
measurably more difficult and doubtful than when only a separate limb 
or organ is out of order. If the people of any State are willing to re- 
main satisfied with an internal policy which would excite great alarm in 
another State, the perfect independence of each will promote the ulti 
mate advantage of both. Discovery of any mistaken course will be 
made the more readily, and proper measures for retrieving the general 
interests of the citizens at large may be adopted and carried into effect 
with greater efficiency, under the immediate influence of those whose 
property and pursuits are exposed to injury, than would be practicable 
by the General Government. Every measure, therefore, which tends to 
invade the sovereignty of the States, or to render them dependent upon, 
or tributary to, any branch of the General Government, in matters of 
internal policy, must impair the safety of the whole people. While the 
States shall steadfastly uphold their right to govern their citizens within 
the sphere of their respective jurisdictions, and firmly exercise all the 
attributes of sovereignty, excepting such as have been granted to the 
General Government by the Constitution, the public liberty must remain 
in an impregnable position. No individual State, however temporarily 
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misguided, can produce the slightest injurious effects upon the whole, 
while each shall maintain its rights over its own citizens. But, when- 
ever the political power of the country shall become concentrated, by 
the subversion of the practical sovereignty of the States, the stability of 
the General Government will receive a fatal blow. The records of the 
human race do not furnish an instance of a revolution which does not 
illustrate the dangers inseparable from the concentration of political 
power. The oldest form of government in the world, equally with the 
most recent, only serves to evince the wisdom and foresight of the great 
framers of our Constitution, in their jealous anxicty to preserve, with all 
their original force, the rights of the States over every subject belonging 
to their internal government. 

As the course pursued by the Celestial Empire, in prohibiting the 
smuggling of opium into her dominions, has been seriously stated to be 
the real cause of the late failure of the Bank of the United States, the 
example of that most ancient of all governments cannot be regarded as 
far-fetched, since the disastrous influence of its policy has, by a kind of 
magic in a single night, converted “ the best curreney in the world” into 
a disgusting mass of depreciated shin-plasters. China had realized all 
the blessings which inevitably flow from a paper currency many centu- 
ries before an individual of the present reigning family had passed the 
great wall. The Emperor, now in possession of the throne, inherits it 
from the leader of a horde of nomadic ‘Tartars, who succeeded in seizing 
upon the seat of central power in one of his predatory incursions. As 
every section of that extensive and vastly ; opulous nation is entirely de- 
pendent for all the details of internal administration upon the ccntral 
power at Pekin, the usurper and his descendants found little difficulty in 
establishing and maintaining themselves at the head of the Empire, in 
spite of the repugnance of nearly the whole people to this forcible change 
of dynasty. 

But to come more immediately to our own times, the nation which 
has most recently and most frequently changed its frame of government 
is France. Within the last half century it furnishes an interesting 
series of illustrations on this point. ‘The most distant in time, but not 
the least applicable to our present purpose, is the original revolution in 
1789. This was brought about by the results of the famous system of 
John Law upon all public and private credit. A clear and satisfactory 
explanation of this system may be found in our number of March last, 
translated from the writing of the celebrated Storch. It will be perceived 
that Philadelphia Banking is merely a servile imitation of Law’s scheme— 
even to the details of commercial speculation, and the exportation of 
specie to foreign countries. After the desolation which overspread 
France in consequence of the currency issued by the Royal Bank, the 
extreme distress of the people induced the national assembly to sanction 
the repetition of paper currency—the convenience of which has always 
been so seductive to short-sighted politicians, and the security of which was 
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so unquestionable, when made receivable, as this paper was, in payment 
for the national domain of France, estimated at an immense value. ‘The 
issue of assignats was strongly resisted—particularly by the minister of 
finance of the day—the upright and well-meaning Neckar. But all 
objections were answered by Mirabeau, in a single sentence, which 
shows both his talent and his profligacy. “ Partout oi se trouvera un 
porteur d’assignats,vous conterez un défenseur nécessaire de vos mesures— 
un créancier intéressé & vos succés.” Can any intelligent man doubt 
but a similar motive has often dictated the course of Philadelphia Bank- 
ing—especially in its recent enormous issues of post-notes at such appal- 
ing sacrifices? The same argument led the authors of the funding 
system and the Bank of the United States to declare a national debt to 
be a national blessing. On similar principles it has been lately pro- 
posed to issue a vast sum in Treasury notes for the relief of the impro- 
vident speculations into which the banks, and some of the States under 
their influence have been plunged. 

Neither the revolution of 1789, nor the changes of government 
which afterwards so rapidly followed cach other, could have been 
effected, had not all the political power of France been concentrated at 
Paris. The most striking and important of all these sudden changes 
of the supreme authority of that nation—the seizure of power by 
Bonaparte—would undoubtedly have failed but for the universal dis- 
order and demoralization produced by the paper currency defended by 
Mirabeau, on the ground that it must ensure the overthrow of the royal 
government. The bulk of the French people, groaning under the evils 
inflicted on them by a false and fluctuating measure of value, were 
led to believe that the most arbitrary and tyrannical of all possible forms 
of government, which could protect their property from the plunder 
to which this flagitious system continually exposed them, was greatly 
preferable to such a state of insecurity. A faint idea may be formed of 
the general desperation which at that time pervaded France, and enabled 
that adventurer to ascend the most powerful and magnificent throne that 
has ever dazzled the eyes of Europe, if we will call to recollection the 
state of public feeling in this country, excited by the general suspension 
of the banks in 1837. Under the incitement of favors from the banks. 
individuals complimented as the peculiar Defenders of the Constitution 
and the Laws. were unwearied in their labors to create a rebellious op- 
position to the execution of long established solemn enactments. The 
control over the livelihood of large portions of the community at that 
time, as at the present, enabled the manufacturers of paper currency to 
plunge them at once into the deepest suffering. But for the forbearance 
and discernment of the laboring classes, which furnish the most con- 
clusive proof of the real elevation of their character above that of 
many who have taunted them for their unfitness to exercise political 
rights, the whole length and breadth of the land must have been involved 
in scenes of disorder similar to those brought upon France by that rest- 
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lessness of temper, and that avidity for all kinds of excesses, which the 
paper system always creates among its disciples. 

A comparative view of the Revolution of England, in 1688, with that 
of our own country in the following c« ntury, will afford us useful instruc- 
tion on the subject of concentrating political power. In the mother 
country a foreigner ina few weeks, by the aid ofa body of imported 
mercenaries not exceeding fifteen thousand men, was able to mount 
the throne and change the fundamental laws regulating the future suc- 
cession of the Crown, by simply seizing upon the seat of government, 
and thus obtaining the control of the whole machinery of political power. 
But during our Revolution the power of Government was not central- 
ized. Congress could exercise no control over the property or pursuits 
of the people, excepting such as was indispensable to the management of 
the war, and the regulation of political intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. Every other power of government belonged to, and was exer- 
cised by, the several States. The capture of the city where Congress 
held its sessions created no disturbance in their functions. Neither the 
disaffection nor subjugation of particular States by the enemy, prevented 
the other State Governments from discharging their duties, both towards 
their own citizens and the common cause of freedom. The great armies 
maintained by England at various points within the Union for seven 
years, though sufficiently powerful to overrun several entire States, 
and to hold some of them as conquests for years together, were found 
totally insufficient to secure their allegiance to the British Crown. They 
were never able to organize a new political system, because the simulta- 
neous control over every State was essential to accomplish that great ob- 
ject. ‘This the whole energies of the British Empire could never effect— 
even with the assistance of the intrigues, the treachery and the cupidity 
of many influential individuals among ourselves. Unless every State 
could be vanquished, and the governments of the whole held under sub- 
jection at the same moment, the means of organized resistance were 
always at hand. This is the great secret of our strength as a nation. 
While this peculiar feature of our complex system shall be preserved in 
its original efficiency by the careful preservation of the rights of the 
States, no revolution can overthrow our Government, whether attempted 
by foreign or domestic enemies. 

On the other hand, the various projects for consolidating and concen- 
trating the political power of the Union, which have from time to time 
been entertained by the partizans of a strong and all-pervading National 
Government, would by their success, inevitably expose our republican 
institutions to destruction in a similar manner as the revolutions every 
where described in history have been effected. The strongest guarantee 
against the possibility of a sudden movement, by which only our system 
could be in danger of overthrow, is afforded by the diversity of habits, 
interests, and pursuits, which prevail among the people organized in 
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separate and distinct political sovereignties. The practical influence of 
the several States in the exercise of their rights is therefore the palladium 
of our liberties. 

No one can examine the Constitution of the United States without 
conviction that it was not intended to impair any of these essential rights 
The States were expressly secured in the full enjoyment of political 
power over their own citizens within their respective jurisdictions. The 
gages, whose counsels and courage guided the American people through 
their momentous struggle with the most wealthy and powerful nation on 
earth with triumph, were deeply impressed with the importance of guard- 
ing the rights of the States with patriotic jealousy. This isamply shown 
by the debates, as well in the General Convention where the Constitu- 
tion was drawn up and proposed to the States, as in the several State 
conventions whose adoption invest:d this instrument with its sole author- 
ity as a frame of Government. 

A mere assembly of ambassadors, with no authority to raise revenue 
for the most pressing exigencies of the public service, as was the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, were continually involved in difficulty in 
endeavouring to carry on the common cause. The movements of such 
an unwieldy machine were exceedingly tedious and inefficient, even 
under the propelling enthusiasm excited by a civil war—in peace it was 
found to be almost wholly unmanageable. ‘Two of the smaller States of 
the Confederation, New Jersey and Rhode Island, were able to set Congress 
at defiance. It finally became a matter of necessity to clothe the Gencral 
Government with further powers to avoid the total disintegration of the 
system. Rivalry between the States—the development of conflicting inte- 
rests upon several questions of commercial regulations—and above all, 
the universal embarrassments in which all mercantile interchanges were 
involved from the discordant currency authorized by the several States, 
which rendered it impossible to enforce contracts and moneyed obligations, 
rendered further measures essential for the security of property and the 
preservation of good faith. ‘This great object could only be effected by 
the establishment of a general measure of value—by preventing conflicts 
among the States—by securing a uniformity in all commercial duties and 
regulations—and by placing the United States before the rest of the 
world in the attitude of one nation, possessing full powers to afford pro- 
tection to its citizens _‘T'liese results were mainly aimed at in the Con- 
stitution. Its leading idea is to invest the General Government with 
plenary authority over the intercourse between foreigners and our own 
citizens. Its primary office is the control of all relations between the 
United States and other nations, whether of peace or war. The other 
powers granted to the General Government are intended to be subordi- 
nate and ancillary to this paramount duty. It possesses no rightful author- 
ity to interfere in the domestic transactions among the citizens of the 
several States beyond the necessary power to raise sufficient revenues 
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for the use of the public establishments requisite for the discharge of its 
functions, directly from the people—and to prevent the several States 
from inflicting injustice upon the citizens of each other. 

All powers not indispensable to carry into effect these general princi- 
ples remain in the States as fully as before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion by them. As the General Government was created by the Consti- 
tution, it can obviously possess no powers br yond those contained in the 
instrument which called it into being. Whatever doubts micht exist as 
to implied powers, they are conclusively settled by the tenth amendment, 
which was made contemporaneously with its existence as a frame of go- 
vernment. 

We have already referred to the debates with which the framing and 
subsequent adoption of the Constitution by the States were accompanied 
They are worthy of the careful study of every American citizen who 
desires to understand and perform his duty to himself, his fellow-men, 
and to posterity. ‘The zealous and plausible attempt which was made to 
prevail on the General Convention to propose to the States a strong Go- 
vernment, as the design for concentrating the efficient political power of 
the Union in a Chief Magistrate and Senate for life, assisted, or rather 


styled by its advocates, will be fully comprehended after such an exam- 
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tem of covernment It was proposed | V Hamilte Nn. who pl fesse d to 
regard the English as the best of all possible governments. He was 
imbued with an invincible, though no doubt honest, distrust of the people, 


wh ) he s Ippose d col ld be succe ssfully coverned ( niy by force or cor- 


ruption. Practically educated in the camp, his views of mankind were 
so grovelling that he appears te have sincerely believed that so long as 
the higher and better informed class of society could be secured in the 
enjoyment of the labors of the rest of the community, and the industri- 
ous classes kept in subjection by military force, good government would 
be maintained, and no Jonger. 

After advocating his favorite plan with all the force of his great abilitics, 
Hamilton found it so coldly received by a great majority of the Conven- 
tion, that he left the body in disgust, and did not again join it until nearly 
the close of its session He then appeared to have changed his views, 
and with great apparcnt zeal supported the draft which was finally laid 
before the several States, and adopted with amendments. This sudden 
change in the course of the leader and master spirit among those who 
advocated the establishment of arbitrary power over the whole people, 
enables us to undetstand what might otherwise puzzle us at the present 
day—the extreme misgivings and almost moi bid apprehensions expressed 
by many of the ablest and purest patriots of that era, respecting the hostile 
influence of some of the provisions of the Constitution upon the liberties 
of the people. 
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These misgivings and apprehensions among those who regarded the 
preservation of the integrity and sovereignty of the States as the most effi- 
cient security against the inroads of arbitrary power, not only explains the 
opposition which the Constitution encountered in most of the State Con- 
ventions, but indicate the original grounds of difference betwecn the two 
great political parties which have divided the people from that day to the 
present. Few, if any, of the opponents of the Constitution were adverse 
to its provisions, could they be satisfied that those who might be elected 
to carry them into execution would not endeavour by implicaticn and 
indirection to evade their spirit. It was evidently by those who had 
witnessed the wiles and intrigues of the enemies of popular rights, as is 
shown by the general tenor of the debates and essays to which the ques- 
tion of adoption gave rise, that the administration of the General Govern- 
ment might fall into the hands of unscrupulous individuals who would 
endeavour, from ambitious views, to extend its powers beyond the prescri- 
bed limits, by plausible glosses and liberal construction, to the ultimate 
subversion of that precious inheritance in the purchase of which they 
had so freely lavished their property and their blood. 

As the only effectual mode of avoiding anarchy, the approach of which 
was daily aggravated by the overthrow of public and private confidence 
from the depreciation of paper currency, the States adopted the Constitu- 
tion. It thus became the organic fundamental law ofthe Union. The 
Government now called into existence assumed its functions. Hamilton 
was placed at the head of the public finances 

It soon became apparent that ample grounds existed for the fears 
expressed ; that the powers of the General Government would be em- 
ployed to undermine the independence of the State Governments. They 
were first bribed into the support of a profligate and corrupt scheme for 
creating immense fortunes for those who had preyed upon the necessities 
of the brave defenders of the country, by the unjust mode adopted for 
assuming the State debts, incurred during the Re volutionary war, and 
thus swelling the mass of that national debt which was proclaimed to be 
a national blessing. Inclined as mankind are to relieve themselves from 
present embarrassments, at the hazard of future ruin, those members of 
Congress who acted under the influence of the temptations held out to 
them by the speculators, were praised and complimented to an extent 

«al 


unequalled even by the fulsome adulation bestowed in our own times 


upon individuals who appear to have exchanged the approbation of their 
own consciences for newspaper puffery, and to be better satisfied with 
the flattery of the hour, than with meriting the gratitude of posterity 
The immense burdcn imposed upon the people of the Union, by the 
adoption of these schemes, for transferring the fruits of industry to the se 


who had acquired their claims in the first instance, by swindling the 
brave supporters of the country out of their hard earnings, and had then 
been enabled to realize their speculations by operating upon the cupidity 


of several individuals who had been entrusted by the people with the 
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protection of their interests—made further steps necessary to carry out 
the design of enriching the few at the expense of themany. At the com- 
mencement of the next session after Hamilton had carried the funding 
system, he made two reports on the subject of “ establishing public 
credit.” ‘They are both dated December 13th, 1790, and are worthy of 
examination on the part of all who desire to trace public abuses to their 
origin. In one of them the taxation necess iry to be imposed on the peo- 
ple to defray the charges of these vast debts, as well as to support the 
public establishments, is discussed in detail. ‘The other contains his spe- 
cious argument in favor of a national bank, which has never been equalled 
in point of talent by any who since that time have espoused that side of 
this great question. He urges the establishment of a bank, not as a means 
of furnishing currency, for he contends with subtle deference to the uni- 
versal prepossessions of the time, that a well constituted bank would favor 
the increase of metallic circulation. In short, he brought forward every 
principle, whether true or false, which might recommend this important 
subsidiary to his other schemes, to public approbation; expressly setting 
forth, however, in a leading and emphatic sentence of this Report, that 
“it isto be considered that such a bank is not a mere matter of private 
property, but a p litical machine of the greatest importance to the state. 

Such a political machine was not only no part of the Government re- 


” 


cognized by the Constitution, but was, as we have seen, expressly repu- 
diated by the Convention. It was accordingly opposed with great zeal 
by Madison and the most distinguished supporters of popular rights. It 
was admitted that it might be convenient; but that it was necessary and 
proper to carry on the Government at a time when the channels of circu- 
lation were exclusively supplied with metallic currency, will hardly be 
pretended at the present day, by the most earnest advocate of implied 
powers. ‘This powerful institution was created wholly for the purpose 
of increasing the power of the Executive branch of the Government, by 
investing the head of the Treasury, through his influence upon the irre- 
sponsible managers of the Bank, with absolute power over the mercantile 
and speculating classes of society. 

Among the consequences of this measure clearly foreseen by its pro- 
jector, but little attended to since that period in the discussions whic: l:ave 
arisen upon this topic, was its effect in increasing the expenses of domes- 
tic production. We explained, in our first Article on this subject, the 
effect of an increase of currency upon the manufactures of any country. 
The creation of the Bank rendered the assumption of another power not 
granted by the Constitution, also necessary and proper—that of interfering 
directly with the pursuits and employments of the citizens, by taxing the 
consumers of particular articles exclusively for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers. Where the consumers and producers live in different States, 
as must of course be frequently the case, this is a direct perversion of the 
express terms of the Constitution, and a high-handed invasion of the rights 
of the States on whom such taxes are imposed. This is not the ultimate 
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scope of the evils inflicted on the country by making currency more plen- 
tiful than would be possible under the laws of trade alone. When taxa- 
tion is imposed upon the citizens at large for the advantage of particular 
classes or employments in the community, another power soon becomes 
necessary and proper—that of determining the objects upon which the 
surplus revenue, not required for the legitimate functions of the Govern- 
ment, may be squandered in order to afford the greatest advantage to po- 
litical speculators. This particular exercise of power in derogation of the 
rights of the States, is, however, only required when the duties im- 
posed by a high tariff can be realized, which often proves impracticable, 
from the enormous temptation it affords to smuggling, paying a large 
premium upon the demoralization of the trader and the destruction of com- 
mercial integrity. In short, when it is once admitted that it is necessary 
and proper for Congress to place the whole productive energies of the 
country under the arbitrary control of private speculators, to be excited 
or depressed as may best subserve their pecuniary interests or political 
schemes, or both combined, there is no foreseeing the consequences. By 
circulating a redundancy of paper currency, they push up and sustain 
prices at rates which flood our country with foreign productions. 'To 
pay for them it becomes necessary to drain the country of its lawful cur- 
rency. When this is done, to require debts to be paid in specie under 
the sanction of the Constitution must break down the magnificent fortunes 
of many schemers which have been created by the paper system. How 
can we expect, under such a course, to escape the present condition of 
England ? By a paper currency the burden of all obligations was ag- 
gravated to such an extent that the corn laws were established isthe only 
means of preventing a general overturn of property. ‘This nostrum for 
the security of property has vastly increased the cost of subsistence, and 
has created so much popular discontent in every part of the kingdom as 
to threaten the most alarming consequences. 

Besides, the charter of the Bank of the United States by Congress was 
a gross infraction of the rights of the States. In view of the general 
calamities and wide-spread injustice previously inflicted upon the people by 
a discordant currency which had subverted confidence and destroyed the 
commerce of the country, the tenth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution expressly prohibited any State from coining money, issuing bills 
of credit, making any thing but gold and silver ate er in payment of 
debts, or passing any law impairing the obligation of contracts. By 
creating a corporation of private individuals, and investing this corpora- 
tion with unlimited authority to manufacture paper currency, received in 
all payments on public account, and, of necessity, used to discharge all 
claims of public creditors, the legal currency contemplated by the Con- 
stitution as the only medium of payment was, in a great measure, expelled 
from general circulation. By the operation of the universal laws of trade, 
the pener currency of the Bank compelled the exportation of the only cur- 
tency which the States could authorize to be used in diseharge of the con- 
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tracts of their citizens with one another, brought before their tribunals to 
be enforced. ‘This scarcity soon led the States on their part to charter 
banks with similar privileges, in order to relieve their citizens from 
almost exclusive recourse to barteras the mode of commercial interchange. 
Lawful currency entirely ceased to be employed as the practical measure 
of value by its expulsion from all ordinary channels, under the sanction 
of the General Government, instead of the rigid enforcement, by that 
Government, of the sole measure of value contemplated by the Consti- 
tution. 

In the natural progress of abuses, this policy, from the conjoint action 
of the States and the General Government, gradually degraded both. 
The control of the industry and commerce of the whole country having 
been surrendered to irresponsible bodies of private individuals, they were 
empowered to trample upon the laws whenever their profits or their in- 
fluence might be enhanced. The legislation of several States was not 
only shaped so as to shield them from these infractions, but Congress was 
compelled, at an eventful period, to charter a second National Bank for 
reasons given at large in our two former Articles on this subject. Madi- 
son, who had distinguished himself beyond all others for the ability with 
which he exposed the violation of the Constitution involved in the char- 
ter of the first bank, and the perspicacity and force with which he de- 
picted the train of evils which would grow out of this assumption of 
power by Congress, was compelled either to sanction this charter, or to 
see the operations of the General Government, of which he was then the 
head, totally stopped for want of available revenue. 

Several of the State Governments, under the seductive influence of this 
great example, have recurred to expedients deeply mortifying to the pa- 
triotic feelings of such of their citizens as reflect upon the course and 
consequences of the measures pursued. The privileges of plundering 
their citizens at pleasure by fictitious currency, under hollow pretexts of 
public advantage, were bargained and sold to individuals. In other in- 
stances the States themselves have become partners in private corporations, 
and participated in the black mail levied upon the necessities and the cre- 
dulity of their citizens. By these means not only has a redundancy of 
currency which cannot be employed for the lawful payment of debts been 
encouraged by these States, but they have been involved in deep embar 
rassments by the profligacy to which such a redundancy always | . 
The losses and inconveniences under which innocent individuals are now 
laboring from these causes are enormous, while the prospective sacrifices 
which will probably be inflicted both upon States and individuals are in- 
calculable, unless a wiser policy shall be hereafter adopted and strictly 
pursued. 

Such are the results of the adoption by the General Govern- 
ment of a currency repudiated by the Constitution. They have become 
oppressive in the highest degree. Courts of justice are compelled to en- 
force the payment, in gold and silver, of contracts entered into solely in 
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view of paper currency, without any power on the part of the States or 
the General Government to alleviate the burden growing out of the dis- 
crepancy of their actual value, which continually occurs from the avidity 
of the managers of the banks to increase their profits by profuse issues, 
and the consequent decline in the real value of their paper. 

The nominal dollar, in view of which mercantile contracts are made 
in every section of the country, may fall in the market to the value of 
half or two-thirds of a dollar, in lawful currency. Creditors may re- 
quire payment to be performed in the latter medium from all debtors ex- 
cepting banks. No expedient has yet been discovered sufficiently potent 
to compel them to pay their obligations in gold and silver. Rigid provi- 
sions have been enacted in some of the States for that purpose, but it has 
heretofore been found impossible to enforce them. Any serious attempt 
to carry such laws into execution has generally led to their immediate 
repeal, as was the case in Massachusetts in 1837-8. Several of the States 
about the same time removed restrictions upon the issue of small bills by 
the banks, with the same object of increasing their power over the com- 
munity. So great has been the ascendancy of these corporations over 
individuals delegated by the people to protect their rights, that the agents 
of these irresponsible bodies have generally succeeded, under plausible 
pretexts of public advantage, in carrying any measure through the forms 
of law which mightserve to increase and secure their profits. The opera- 
tion of these chartered monopolies which have been such peculiar favorites 
of legislatures, has accelerated the unequal distribution of property among 
individuals in many of our communities to such a degree, as to render the 
many absolutely subservient to the few who control them. This enables 
these favorites of the law, by the skilful application of a portion of their 
superfluity, to exercise an influence which has often proved destructive to 
the rights and security of the community at large. 

Some of the leading measures of the late and present administrations of 
the General Government have been directed to the relief of the people 
of the Union from these evils, so far as they may be fairly attributed to 
its short-sighted and mistaken policy in originating them. To use the 
language of Mr. Jefferson, a strenuous endeavour has been made “to put 
the Government on its Republican tack,” by the introduction and mainte- 
nance of the Jawful standard of value. Without proposing the slightest 
interference with the constitutional functions of the States, President Van 
Buren, at the special session of Congress of 1837, recommended that the 
fiscal arrangements of the United States be conducted agreeably to the 
Constitution by responsible officers, instead of being surrendered to the 
control of private corporations. 

This proposition was assailed with a degree of vituperation wholly un- 
precedented even in the annals of political discussion in this country. It 
was denounced as hostile to the banks, and threatening their total exter- 
mination. Nothing can be more unjust than such a charge. If adopted 
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and carried into execution, this measure cannot fail to restrain and regu- 
late those banks conducted on commercial principles, in a manner highly 
advantageous to their security and usefulness. Excess of confidence at 
periods when no practical demand for lawful currency exists, is the rock 
on which they have repeatedly been wrecked. The sound and unsound 
banks, during such periods, which have sometimes lasted for years to- 
gether, go on crowding all sail in creating a redundancy of paper cur- 
rency until prices are greatly elevated, and vast importations of foreign 
commodities produced, when specie is at once required for exportation to 
pay the balances due foreign creditors. They are then taken suddenly 
aback, and can only preserve their credit, in such emergencies, by ruining 
the merchants. The whole country is at once thrown into intense distress 
from the curtailments of the banks. 

Now, a constant and moderate demand for lawful currency would ef- 
fectually prevent these destructive fluctuations. By requiring all pay- 
ments into the Treasury of the United States to be made in specie, the 
temptation to these improvident expansions, in times of confidence, which 
lead to so much suffering, would be avoided. The duty of redeeming 
their currency would be constantly kept in view of the banks through- 
out the country. The amount of lawful currency required to earry on 
the transactions of the public revenue and expenditure has been grossly 
exaggerated. Under just and economical appropriations by Congress, 
between five and ten millions of dollars would be amply sufficient. Ge- 
nerally, the public money would be required for disbursement, and be 
distributed among the community nearly as fast as it could be collected. 

There can be no question but the direct burden of this system upon 
the public would be much greater than the bank deposite system. But 
the indirect tax upon the resources of the people growing out of the in- 
variable management of the banks must be incalculably greater than 
the expense of conducting an independent treasury, were it treble the 
estimated cost—to say nothing of the losses arising from profligate 
speculations by public officers which the bank deposite system has 
always encouraged and screened from detection. 

But, if cheapness be the main aspect in which this subject is regarded, 
why not extend the same view to the other branches of the public ser- 
vice? Our army and navy occasion a great portion of the public ex- 
penditure. Why not save the whole amount? Associations of indivi- 
duals might readily be formed, who would gladly undertake, without 
pay, the duties performed by both army and navy, if authority only be 
granted them to plunder friends and foes at their pleasure, and immense 
fortunes might be realized by the bargain: besides, the fashionable de- 
clamations against placing the sword and purse in the power of the Ex- 
ecutive would be at once ended. 

But public establishments are, or ought to be, maintained upon other 
grounds than affording private individuals an opportunity of deriving 
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wealth from them. Their principal legitimate design is security 
against plunder. The responsible and constitutional management of the 
public finances is quite as important to this security as the services of the 
army and navy. When such a system of management can be once 
established, every pretext will be taken from the States for afflicting 
their citizens with a false and fictitious currency, so far as the operations 
of the General Government are concerned. If their banks shall not be 
then conducted upon prudent and secure principles, those in whose power 
the choice of rulers rests will not be slow in finding out the cause, and 
in applying the proper remedy. It seems to be high time, after the long 
continued experience of the disastrous consequences of the various eva- 
sions of the Constitution which have been resorted to for the purpose of 
enabling a few favored individuals to grow powerful and wealthy by the 
privations and sufferings of the rest of the community, that the General 
Government should be brought back to the original principles of its 
formation. Its departure from these principles has produced much un- 
fortunate legislation by the States—but when the people of the States 
shall comprehend their true and permanent interests, gradual and effi- 
cient means of cure cannot fail to be applied to the disorders which have 
grown out of the disastrous connection between some of the State Govern- 
ments and their banks. 

The great political party opposed to the policy of the late and present 
administrations of the General Government has, as we have seen, dis- 
tinctly made the re-charter of the National Bank their rallying point. 
Though the luminary which, for so long a period, has enlightened 
the intellects and sustained the energies of a powerful band of politi- 
cians, has, within a few weeks past, undergone an eclipse of the most 
sombre character, which many of its former friends apprehend will 
prove not only total, but permanent, it is not to be supposed that the 
fealty of these adherents will be diminished by this untoward circum- 
stance. One of the most shining attributes of chivalry is the tenacious 
fidelity which it inculcates towards those from whom its votaries have 
derived essential favors. At any rate, the principle of loyalty still sur- 
vives. The sincere political adherents of the Bank will doubtless mani- 
fest, during the ensuing session of Congress, all the devotion of the 
French cavaliers of the ancient régime: “ Le Roi est mort—vive le 
Roi!” 

If any sincerity is to be found in the most formal and authentic pro- 
fessions of their party, the late misfortune only affords reasons of in- 
creased strength in favor of the power of Congress to produce the re- 
ascension of the Bank, in order that speculators may again revolve about 
it, receiving light and animation from its cheering influence. We have 
therefore deemed it proper to occupy a large portion of the present Arti- 
cle in stating the facts and explaining the principles upon which a Na- 
tional Bank was made the paramount power of the General Govern- 
ment. Our remarks upon its course in controlling the policy of the 
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United States, from time to time, which we had intended to analyze 
in detail, must, from our limited remaining space, be very concise. 
Should they serve to induce any of our fellow-citizens to direct their 
reflections to this important subject, this is all we can expect or desire. 

The mode of funding the public debts, in imitation of the English sys- 
tem introduced by Sir Robert Walpole, to which we have already 
referred, and the establishment of a National Bank, were inseparable 
parts of Hamilton’s scheme of finance. By combining the interests of 
those who had opposed the Revolution, and had been able to realize vast 
fortunes by their speculations in the depreciated paper of the States and 
the Union, with that of the mercantile classes who were dependent on 
England for credit, together with the influential and active individuals 
throughout the country who honestly regarded the Government esta- 
blished by the Constitution as too weak to maintain itself, that subtle poli- 
tician found himself in the possession of a tremendous power, which long 
survived him in other hands. Its existence wholly depended upon for- 
ei_n support—and its vast influence was wholly directed to fostering the 
connections between this country and England. No candid mind at this 
distance of time, can examine the relations between the United States and 
the belligerent powers during the whole period of the wars of the French 
revolution, without perceiving conclusive evidence that this influence 
was continually at work. The testimony of Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
as to the treasonable designs of his associates, during a great portion of 
this eventful period of our political history, merely explains and illus- 
trates facts, which were too prominent in their consequences upon the 
policy of the country to escape the notice of any excepting those who 
are wilfully blind to the relations of cause and effect. 

After the close of the late war, the second National Bank was char- 
tered, and went into operation under the circumstances, and with the 
results, explained in detail in our second Article on this subject. The 
first direct and prominent intervention of this bank in the politics of the 
day, which requires notice, was its becoming the great solvent of per- 
sonal asperity and political rivalship in the election of President by the 
House of Representatives, in 1825. Those who had been denounced 
as traitors by Mr. Adams, as well as those who had denounced him as 
willing to barter the rights of the whole Union at Ghent, to secure some 
petty and local advantage to the New England States—those who had 
supported the tariff of 1824, and those who had opposed it on the ground 
of its destructive consequences to the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of the country, all made common cause in this extraordinary 
election under a new organization and a new name—the National Repub- 
lican party. The leading principles of this party, as may be understood 
from its leading measures, were—firstly, the support of the Bank of the 
United States in all its schemes, however profligate and destructive to 
the highest interests of the community; secondly, the establishment of 
an exorbitant tariff, in order to sustain the manufacturers against the in- 
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fluence of the redundant paper currency circulated by the Bank for the 
purpose of increasing its profits and influence; thirdly, the exercise of 
power by the General Government to make roads, canals, and all other 
internal improvements within the States, in order to expend the increased 
revenue, by means of which great inducements might be held out to 
influential citizens of democratic States, by proposing to enhance the 
value of their property by supporting this magnificent system, and 
eventually making both the States and their citizens immediately depend- 
ent upon the General Government. The Bank of the United States 
was accordingly the pivot on which the leading policy of Mr. Adams’ 
administration turned. A variety of details, did our space permit, might 
be given, elucidating the scope of its measures in sustaining the Bank, 
particularly those adopted for its relief on the occurrence of the great 
revulsion produced by its operations in 1825, when it was brought to 
the verge of suspension, according to the statement made soon afterwards 
by its president. 

The tariff of 1828, and the awful revulsion which overthrew so many 
of the most extensive manufacturers soon afterwards, were among the 
bitter fruits produced by this policy. The particulars will be found 
described in the second Article on Cotton, published in our April number 
of 1838. An episode belonging to this period has been so frequently 
referred to by Mr. Clay in his speeches delivered at various places in the 
Middle States during the present season, and published and enlarged upon 
in the newspapers of the day, that we shall make no apology for stating 
the real circumstances, which happen to be within our knowledge. 

The branch of the Bank of the United States at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, was so deeply involved by this great revulsion as to have 
lost about half the capital stock assigned to it by the Bank. Imme- 
diately on learning its embarrassments, the board of directors at Phila- 
delphia thought it proper to change the management of that branch, 
Mr. Mason, the gentleman referred to in our August Article as among the 
most prominent members of the Senate opposed to the charter of the 
Bank in 1816, was induced to accept the presidency of this branch. He 
was abundantly capable of retrieving its affairs, so far as could be effected 
by uncommon vigilance and unrivalled talent. 

From the establishment of that branch, in 1817, to the time when 
Mr. Mason became its president, the greatest portion of its loans had 
been made upon accommodation paper, with the understanding that the 
notes should run four months, paying ten per cent. of the principal at 
each renewal. For more than ten years, its business had been con- 
ducted on that basis. When he took charge of the branch, he received 
express directions from the Bank that no discounts should be made of 
paper running more than sixty days; and, if renewed, twenty per cent. 
of the original sums was in all cases to be required. Those who are 
conversant with transactions at banks will readily understand that the 
debtors to this branch found themselves, under this new rule, in a period 
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of unexampled pressure in that region, at once placed in a situation to- 
tally different from their expectations, when they contracted the loans 

The dealers with the branch became greatly alarmed, and expressed 
strong feelings against Mr. Mason personally, as having changed the 
previously agreed terms of payment of the notes daily falling due— 
while probably he had nothing to do with the new regulation but to see 
it executed, agreeably to his directions from Philadelphia. We have 
seen too many instances where mercantile men have mistaken the real 

authors of the unexpected embarrassments in which they have been in- 
volved within a few years past, to regard it as a remarkable fact that the 
citizens of Portsmouth did not, on this occasion, very carefully scruti- 
nize into the true origin of their sudden distress. A single occurrence, 
which took place a few months after Mr. Mason became president of 
this branch, will serve to indicate the degree of exasperation which pre- 
vailed, as well as explain the feeling which undoubtedly led to the sub- 
sequent steps so often referred to. One of the wholesale dealers, whose 
house was among those which failed, refused to allow any of his friends 
to become his bail upon process issued against him by the Bank in the 
ordinary course, but, in the effervescence created by the occasion, deter- 
mined rather to be committed to prison. When he had been locked up 
accordingly, it was represented through the town as an instance of gross 
oppression on the part of Mr. Mason. Tales, however improbable, are 
invented and readily believed in times of excitement. Even in a quiet 
town in New England, a mob might easily be collected, and breaches of 
the peace committed, under the influence of such a state of things. Mr. 
Mason was burnt in effigy before his own house, and a greater degree 
of violence was seriously apprehended. 

This unfortunate state of feeling, which occurred soom after General 
Jackson became President of the United States, led to the petition by a 
large number of citizens, without distinction of party, for the removal 
of Mr. Mason from the presidency of the branch, as the readiest mode 
of alleviating this excitement. The petitions for this purpose were 
transmitted to Mr. Woodbury, then Senator in Congress, and to Mr. 
Hill, at that time Second Comptroller of the Treasury, in order, no 
doubt, that the respectability of the signers might be properly stated. 
They were accordingly sent to Mr. Ingham, then Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who forwarded them to the president of the Bank at Philadelphia, 
with a request that respectful attention might be paid to them. He 
promptly repaired to Portsmouth, and on investigation became satisfied 
that Mr. Mason had barely executed the directions given by the Bank, 
and ought to be sustained. Such was undoubtedly the fact, so far as the 
conduct of that gentleman was involved. But whether the Bank can be jus- 
tified in ordering a departure from the express understanding upon which 
the loans of the branch had been made, is quite another question. The 
merchants of Portsmouth appear to have entertained decided opinions on 
that material point, since the Bank returns show that from that time to 
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the period when the branch was closed it scarcely defrayed its expenses, 
though under its subsequent careful management no losses appear to 
have occurred. 

Out of this transaction the directors of the Bank concocted a heinous 
charge of conspiracy on the part of General Jackson, to control the 
political impartiality of the Bank! As many of the individuals who 
signed the petition for the removal of Mr. Mason were his political 
supporters, and subsequently petitioned Congress in favor of the resto- 
ration of the public deposites to the Bank, as well as its recharter, it 
would seem a much fairer inference from the facts, that Mr. Mason’s 
change of residence to Boston, which occurred shortly afterwards, was 
occasioned by the alienation of feeling between him and his former friends 
growing out of this affair, than to attribute this popular movement in the 
town of Portsmouth to the determination of General Jackson to obtain the 
control of the Bank; and his subsequent course towards the institution, 
to his disappointment on this occasion. In all probability General Jack- 
son never heard of these petitions until they were brought forward nearly 
five years afterwards, by the Bank itself, in the formal manifesto adopted 
by the corporation as an official censure upon the motives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in directing the deposites of public money to 
be removed from the Bank. We have already given a copious extract 
from this curious production, showing the grounds upon which the Bank 
assumed the right to apply the whole public and private resources en- 
trusted to its custody, to purchasing newspapers, subsidizing writers, and 
influencing popular elections. On looking into this document, it will 
be seen that these petitions for the removal of Mr. Mason are brought 
forward in justification of this profligate policy, as evincing beyond 
doubt or question the determination of General Jackson “to render the 
institution subservient to political purposcs.”’ 

The difficulties at Portsmouth which gave rise to these petitions, ori- 
ginated ina clear and palpable violation, on the part of the bank, of the 
original understanding upon which its currency was put into circulation 
in that region. Public odium was fixed upon the president of the branch, 
because he thought proper to carry into effect this breach of agreement, 
without endeavouring to screen himself, by placing the responsibility 
where‘it justly belonged. Subsequently, the dissatisfaction existing among 
his own political fricnds and those of the bank, was charged against the 
President of the United States, precisely as the panic of 1834, and the 
suspension of specie payments in 1837, equally produced by the manage- 
ment of the Bank, were ascribed to the tyranny of General Jackson. 

We have seen that the report of Hamilton in favor of a national bank, 
expatiates upon the advantage of such an institution as “a_ political 
machine of the greatest importance to the state.” From the origin of the 
first Bank of the United States to the present day, political influence of 
the most controlling character has always been exercised from that quar- 
ter. The Bank has undertaken, not only to direct the movement of the 
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productive industry and commerce of the whole country for its own pro- 
fit, but to control the opinions of influential classes upon all questions of 
public policy to the same end. After it failed to re-elect John Quincy 
Adams, its managers all at once profess to have been overtaken with the 
utmost horror at the idea of political influence. 

This paroxysm seems to have been brought upon them, by long medi- 
tation upon the shocking enormity which had been perpetrated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in transmitting to the Bank the petitions of a 
large number of respectable citizens, for the removal of the president of 
the branch at Portsmouth. That officer, in becoming the channel through 
which these petitions were sent, carefully abstained from intimating any 
other wish, than that respectful attention might be given them. His letter 
does not appear to express the most distant desire that they should be com- 
plied with. It furnished the directors with an opportunity for vindicating 
their outraged dignity in the following extraordinary language which 
may be found in the document referred to: 

“ No executive officer of the Government, from the President of the United States 
downwards, has the slightest authority to interfere in it, (the Bank) and there can 
be no more warrant for suggesting the views of the Administration to the Bank of 
United States, than to the Supreme Court of the United States.” ; 

Upon this assertion of indpendent power, it may be profitable for our 
readers to reflect in view of the discussions before the country respecting 
the charter of another national bank. ‘The whole powers of govern- 
ment established by the Constitution of the United States are distributed 
into three branches, the Legislative, the Executive, and the Judicial. 
Here we find a fourth power created by some means not recognized by 
the Constitution, which over-rides all the others, and claims an absolute 
control over all the resources of the country for every purpose, whether 
of corruption or otherwise, which may seem good to its managers. On 
one or two occasions this independent power had previously condescended 
to allow committees of the House of Representatives to inquire into its 
operations. Even in this very document which places the Bank on the 
same grounl of independence with the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it intimates its willingness to be responsible to Congress. But that 
this suggestion is a mere pretext, brought forward to break the shocle 
which this claim of independent functions could not fail to produce, is 
conclusively shown by its treatment of the committee of the House of 
Representatives sent to Philadelphia for the purpose of investigating its 
concerns, some time afterwards. ‘They were spurned with contempt, and 
compelled to return to this eity with no other substantial information than 
the re port of the refusal of the Bank to allow them to inspect its hooks 
and papers. No measures appear to have been adopted to secure a prac- 
tical control over this great political machine, on the part of the r spcn- 
sible Government of the people.. The whole proceeding affordsa striking 
examp e of the lengths to which usurped and irresponsible power always 
carries those who exercise it. Both the banks chartered by Congress 
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had been established upon no other ostensible ground, than an imperious 
necessity for their aid in carrying on the public service. 'They were 
created as important subsidiaries to the Treasury Department. Their 
charters were never defended upon individual considerations. It is 
not an essential duty of government to empower private individuals 
to enter into vast speculations upon the public resources, and whenever 
disappointed in realizing the anticipated profits of their enterprizes, to 
grant them relief by imposing the burden of their debts upon the public. 
But if the doctrines of the directors were correct, when the charter is 
once obtained the Bank of the United States becomes a despotic oligar- 
chy. ‘The Council of Ten of Venice, whose secret and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings form such an important portion of the history of that great com- 
mercial republic, affords but a feeble example of the consequences of in- 
vesting a moneyed corporation with unlimited power over a free people. 

It is unfortunate for the general security, that the views of many in- 
fluenced individuals have been so entirely perverted by Philadelphia 
Banking, that they seem to regard the general use of paper currency as 
an essential and salutary stimulus to the prosperity of the community. 
We often find it mentioned as the most important social improvement of 
modern times. It seems to be forgotten that distillation, and even the 
smoking of opium, are modern improvements. Paper currency, alcohol 
and opium, all stimulate the imaginations of men at the expense of ra- 
tional and permanent comfort. The habitual use of either enables in- 
dividuals to revel for a brief period in the fancied enjoyment of unbounded 
riches. Upon the community at large the seductions of paper currency 
produce by far the most extensive and injurious influence. Not only 
the constitution of individuals, but those of states become impaired and 
finally prostrat d under its delete rious conse quences. 

The leading remedy for the embarrassments in which so many indi- 
viduals are involved by the speculations into which they have been re- 
duced by the convenience of paper currency, which has been lately pro- 
posed by its advocates, is the discouragement of the importation of foreign 
commodities by an increased tariff of duties. If the support of the pub- 
lic establishments requires more revenue, we presume Congress will not 
be wanting in its duty—and we hope it will stop, when it has provided for 
the maintenance of the public service upon the most economical scale. 
No proposition can be more insulting to the good sense of an intelligent 
community than the suggestion that their personal wants and habits must 
be regulated by legislation. This country has enjoyed quite an adequate 
trial of high duties to sustain a redundant paper currency. If the people 
are determined to impoverish themselves and beggar their posterity, by 
squandering their resources on foreign luxuries, no laws can prevent 
them. The present condition of Spain affords abundant examples of 
the futility of the restrictive policy, both with regard to imports of 
foreign manufactures and the export of gold and silver. That great and 
proud people, formerly the most free and powerful of all European 
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nations, has sunk under its overweening self-estimation—its eagerness 
for great enterprises—its confident determination to make the rest of the 
world tributary to its wealth and splendor. It enjoyed a short lived 
prosperity under its restrictive laws, but their insidious operation has 
gradually deprived the people at large both of their liberty and their 
property. The opium trade of China, which has so much influence 
upon our paper currency, has grown up within a few years in spite of 
laws prohibiting its importation under penalty of death. With our 
extensive frontier by sea and land, it is preposterous to attempt to enforce 
prohibitory duties upon articles which are objects of desire on the part 
of such of our citizens as are able to pay for them, The only result 
would be the ruin of the fair trade by enhancing the profits of smuggling. 

Next in importance to the high prices produced by our redundant 
paper currency, and originating in the same system of banking, the 
cause of inordinate imports of foreign luxuries of late years is the cre 
ation of State stocks for the purpose of enhancing the value of the pro- 
perty of speculators. These stocks have furnished means for the pay- 
ment of vast sums for foreign commodities. While the proceeds of the 
labor of other nations can be enjoyed without industry, few can resist 
the attractions of idleness and luxury. It is worth while to bear in mind 
that nearly eleven millions of dollars have been imported in a single 
year, in articles of which almost the whole value consists in ornamental 
needle-work, such as wrought muslins, embroidered handkerchiefs, and 
expensive laces. We should be sorry to be compelled to believe that 
our fair countrywomen are obliged to be dependent on the dexterity and 
skill of European females for such personal decorations. It is not ne- 
cessary to specify instances of more extravagant importations which 
have imposed such heavy burdens upon the productive energies of our 
own country. 

Should we allow our personal sympathies for the distress of individuals 
produced by the operation of such a system, to suggest agreeable reme- 
dies for existing embarrassments, we should mislead both ourselves and 
our readers. The only honest and permanent relief for debtors is the 
surrender of property to its true owners. Many gigantic speculations 
which have been inflated by the Credit System cannot be upheld but by 
destroying the sanctions upon which all property must rest among civi- 
lized communities. Mortifying as the reduction of many vast fortunes 
in expectancy to their just dimensions must be, nothing is gained by 
delay. Had such a course been pursued two or three years since, when 
the revulsion, hastened by the Distribution Act, overtook Philadelphia 
Banking 


¢, much property, as well as comfort, might have been saved. By 
attempting to “hold on,” agreeably to the Philadelphia fashion, indivi- 
duals not only involve themselves deeper, but generally contrive to em- 
barrass their friends and neighbours. Had a general adjustment of the 
liabilities which grew out of the insane speculations of 1835-6, taken 


place during the suspension of 1837-8, both banks and individuals would 
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have now enjoyed comparative ease and ability. Unfortunately, the Bank, 
of the United States finding the people willing to tolerate an irredeem- 
able paper currency, determined not only to uphold the w ild enterprises 
its operations had created, but to plunge into more magnificent schemes 
than ever. Its example in this, as in many other instances, controlled 
the course of other banks and individuals. 'The whole country 1s now 
suffering under the consequences. 

As to the debts created by several of the States, and even Territories, 
we are aware that it is a favorite plan of the speculators by whose in- 
fluence they were created, to saddle them upon the United States. Every 
exertion which long experience in the arts of bribery and cajoling the 
members of legislative bodies, can bring to bear upon Congress, will 
undoubtedly be employed for that purpose. These debts were created 
mainly to enhance the value of individual property—either by inflating 
the paper currency by erecting new banks, or to increase the demand fr 
lands bought on speculation by internal communications. Where the 
citizens of the States on which these debts are imposed, are willing to 
support the burden for either of these objects, no pretence can be raised 
for shifting it upon others. Where they may not be willing to tax them- 
selves and their children to the latest generation, the property which now 
represents the debt may be turned over to the holders of the stock 
Whether citizens or foreigners, they well understood the circumstances 
under which the debt was created; if they did not choose to ascertain the 
fact, it was their own fault. They stand upon the same equitable ground 
as the merchant who improvidently gives credit to an individual specu- 
lator. If he is able and willing to pay, it is very well; if not, he must 
take his chance in the success of the speculation. It will hardly be ad- 
visable in the present condition of the country, to add fuel to the flame 
of speculation. The citizens of the United States would find abundant 
reason to resist a project for burdening them with a permanent debt of 
two hundred millions for the purpose of confirming the profligacy and 
prodigality of a few speculators. 

The questions involved in the enermous state of indebtedness in which 
individuals, corporations, and States have become plunged in consequence 
of the prevalence of Philadelphia Banking, are too complicated and 
important to enable us to give them a full consideration here They 
deserve deep reflection on the part of every true lover of his country. 
Ultimate and perfect means of relief is within our power through an 
unshaken adherence to the standard of value established by the estab- 
lished by the framers of the Constitution, under deeper perplexities and 
embarrassments, produced not by profligate speculation, but in defince 


of our liberties. 
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ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
No. I{I. 
THE IOSTILE GOVERNORS 


Early one brilliant June morning, in the year 1776, the quiet of th 


aceful citizens of New Orleans, hitherto living happily under the pa- 


ernal government of France, was unwontedly disturbed by a rumor 
] a - at md . » e . anieireentae et | ~ 

spread abroad by certain fishermen, who had just arrived with the produce 

ft thern Sin the market-place It Was, that a small Spanish ve sel of wai 


was seen by them at sunset the previous evening, close in with the Rijolets, 
and standing towards the head of Lake Borgne, whach penetrates within 
two leagues of the rear of the town 
Searcely had the alarmed citizens, that chanced to be gathered in the 
BR ig ag Wi | 8 leona a . 
market-place at that hour im the morning, exchanged their opinions 


upon the object that could have brought the hostile stranger to their 


remote provinee, ere there came a second rumor borne noisily through 
he | wakened eets on the as lips oi a *pelit pa fn who 
i 1 without saddle o irrup upon one of the wild Numidian 
I hat roam over the prairies of Lou 1, his leather shirt and lon 
bla hair streaming in thi wind, rode {tu isly into tl publi PAZ 
ti rv. ¢ he dd VW up nddenly a id a ‘owd Ol anx] u listeners, 
ru t a war-lu r, bearing the fla f Spain, had dropps l h 


just at dawn at the end of the lake nichest to the city. and that a 
boat bearing two horsemen with their horses, all saddled and richly 
"al soned, immediately put off from her and appreached the land; 


whereupon, mounting his nag, he had ridden at spur-end to convey the 


news tothe Governor. This startling intelligence spread like wildfire 


throughout the town, and “ The Spaniard! the Spaniard!” was on every 
lip [he whole population was soon astir, thronging not only the mar- 
ket-place, but the plaza before the Governor’s palace; and while their 


ears listened in the direction of the road leading through Faubour: 
Declonif to the lake, as if momently expecting to hear the approach of 


th ivers, their eyes wereturned frequently towards the balcony before 


the Governor’s win low, in anxious waiting for his appearance; the stir- 
rin vs that had in uded the repose of the city having been communi 
cated to him by an officer of his household. In the meantime many, 
and various as the fears and hopes of those from whom they proceeded, 


were the con} ctures, buzzed about from one man to another. as to the 


nature of this mysterious visit on the part of the Spaniard rhat it was 


' 
l 


of a hostile character, the attitude in which France and Spain had for 
sometime stood to each other, left little room for doubt: yet the small size 
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of the vessel, and, consequently the inadequate force she must bring, com- 
bined with the disadvantageous position for active hostilities she had taken 
up, seemed to promise intentions of a more pacific character than the 
more prudent and timid dared to believe. 


The situation of the French province of Louisiana at this period, whe- 
— 
A 


ther viewed in its civil, political, or social relations, was peculiarly inte 


resting. For many years it had reposed under a benion and almost 
patriarchal government; and from its remote situation and the simple and 
pastoral habits of its p ople, it enjoyed peace and healthy prosperity, while 


the green bosom of maternal France was torn with feuds and red with 


the blood of conflicting warriors. At long intervals of time, as chane: 
would direct some solitary vessel to its distant port, rumors reached them 
of wars declared, of sanguinary battles fought, and of kingdoms that had 
changed masters: but ere yet the far travelled news came to their ears, 
the wars had long ceased; the grass had grown over the graves of the 
slain; and the revolution of empires had become matters of history. Thus 
it happened, that the long existing hostilities between France and Spain 
had been amicably ended some months, and, as one of the conditions of 
the treaty of peace, Louisiana ce ded to Spain by the former power, with- 
out the knowledge of the native inhabitants of that lovely province: but 
they were not, however, to be suffered much longer to remain in igno- 
rance of this transfer of their allegiance: 


a sonia : ; ys : - gis 
The inhabitants of the city of New Orleans, although sharing 


the peculiar features that men, herded together in a community, es 

present, nevertheless in some measure possessed the traits of the simple 
and quiet character of the paysans of the province, who were far re- 
moved from the influence of towus, and whose life was altogether pas- 
toral. The Marquis de la Caronde, an old grey-headed warrior, had 
long governed them with a mildness of sway and judicious exercise of 
power, that, while it bound then 


self the reverential love of a 


1 together as one family, won for him- 
ll hearts. Besides the officers of his 
houschold, who were few in number, waxed in years, and like tl 

master, well worn in war, and a few substantial citizens, there lived 
within the limits of the town several noble French families, whose re- 
verse fortunes and other causes had driven into exile. Easily falling 
into the simple habits, and readily adopting the customs of their unosten- 
tatious fellow-citizens, they soon became as unassuming and plain in their 
manners and mode of life as their good neighbors. and their days clided 
on in a calm quiet tenor in which th y derived more r al peace and con- 
tentment than they could have found amid t endor and luxuries they 
had Ieft behind them. In nearly every instance the heads of these fami- 


lies had died on the scaffold for political offences, or fallen in battle—two 
alone surviving. These two old nobles, being as far advanced in life asthe 


nee Le } io a 1.2 aan ; 
> J re Ina Of rani arly equa! >is Own, re warty can 


“ 


evening pipe with him in the court of his cabilde, and, in times of intestine 


tn 


trouble, volunteered to assist in his councils, when, the weighty aflairs dis- 
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cussed, the grey-headed trioywould sit over glasses of ruby Port, and talk 
lovingly and long of la belle France, discoursing with sparkling eyes 
and a tear on each cheek, of the glorious by-gone days of Louis XV. 


These ancient families were seven in number, and in each was a noble 
youth born to titles, honors, and domains he was never destined to shar 
—their names and those of their fathers having been struck out, igno- 


miniously, from the roll of France. Besides a fair boy to each, and a 


small income, saved from the wreck of their confiscated estates, nothing 
remained to the widowed mothers and the two old nobles. These youths 
i whey f +}, P " 1. . } lt . 7 
were nearly of the same age, of equal rank, and were bound together by 
ties of friendship so close that the spirits of Damon and Pythias seem 
to have animated their souls. They were known every where as “ Les 
Sicte Fréres,” or, The Seven Brothers [he eldest had not reached his 


twenty-second year, and the youngest had scarcely passed his nineteenth 


summer. Noble by birth, well formed and handsome in their persons, 
; ; ; : ; ae 
modest in speech and carriage, and possessing bold and determined spirits, 
hey conectituted « lant } lw] — | | swe Paine commen: duilies 
they constituted a galiant band who might be rel on whenever duty 
or chivalry sheuld call upon tacm to ac i hey were the pride oi the 
town and boast of the whole province, maintaining an extra yrdinary in- 


fluence over the minds of th provincial youths by thelr courage and 


gentle courtesy, and over the hearts of the maidens by their comely per- 
; 
sons and chivalrous daring 
The Governor } ih ae : oe i ee 

he Governor had not vet made his appearance on the balcony, from 
= } 1 
wh 1 ii Was W it to 1loW Nims to ils CO} Ladd S thé) 
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mently ireatenu » Overstep the | 1G l Gect lm, W 1 1 
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Governor’s guard, which formed the whole regular force of the province, 

. ; 


consisting of some three score grey-headed soldiers, issued at a qu 
step from beneath the arched gateway that led to the inner court of his 


a , t th } word which 
ace, headed by their stout captain with his sword, which ha 





pa | 
rusted in its scabbar i. drawn in his hands. zt I 
doubtful among the crowd was restored, and all were assured that proper 
ste ps wo ild be taken, either to receive the « cp ‘ted strange) 
able honors, or meet them at the pike’s point, as their present coming 
should prove of a friendly or hostile character 

Presently there was a cry from some one who had stationed him 
far down the road that led towards the lake giving the signal of their ap- 


proach, and “They come! They come!” run from lip to lip, : th 


“OP } 1 1 Eudes neo ’ ( r 
multitude was moved like the deep sea in a mighty wind. The Governol 
4 . 
‘ . } ; } 
at the same instant stepped fort 1 upon th I ry. clad in his lon ISUSCU 
VI 

ys, : ; . pa A ld la } 
military cosiume, his sn wy n ad covere d With a Well-WOrn Goliad l U 


‘ ’ 1 wit + , ] } arden } . 14 wocn fi ST *I- 
chapeau, ind WI hh 0d sivord girded to Is side. bie Wasa ln ( 
f +} 1; fa } c sian tol , lio | 
men ne cavai1er Gl tn old school yl Lou {luince, \| ind d 1} 


and numbering three score years andten, which, from the fire in his 


and the lirmness of nis carriagve,sat upon flim wi 1c Ligntness i 
His fa cpressed remarkable decision: but its soldier-like firmn: 
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sooner was he discovered than a shout was raised from the plaza, whic! 
he acknowledged by uncovering his head and gracefully waving his cha 


peau towards the multitude, while the sun shone upon his flowing whit 
hair, giving it the hue and brightness of silver 

‘Peace, mes enfans,” he said in a tone of dignified yet gentle com 
mand; “J am informed that certain strangers have landed in our provin 


under the flag of Spain, and are even now approaching the town. Let 
them come peaceably, and not a weapon be drawn to oppose or intimiday 


them. Their mission is peaceful, or they would be better supported thar 
Iam told they are. Leave them with me, with whom, doubtless, the 


we sag ‘ ea 
business lies, and I will see that my children come to no harm, and tha 
the hon yr of our couniry be sacre lly I 1alntaine d H 1! thr y are alrea ly 


at hand. Fontney,” he added in a lower tone, turning to an officer wh 
stood near him, “see that the groom leads my horse round. [ will meet 
them mounted like themselves.” 

While he was yet speaking there were seen approaching, at a slow ] 
alone the river-road, two horsemen, who, from the distance formally 


served bi tween the m, WeF¢ plainly of different r: nk The foremost on 


who seemed also. from his bearing and age. which micht | } forty 
five, to be of the highest consideration, was dressed in the rich clot 
armor worn by Spanish cavaliers of the time, blazing with gold and 
polished steel; his head was covered with a light casque of glittering 
steel, and a short cloak of crimson velvet fell with graceful neglige 
from his left shoulder. ‘The saddle and housings of his horse, w 


touched the ¢ arth with d unty sters, as if spurninge the groun L and would 


‘ ] . ] ae : | -. " hol 
tread tne air, were equ i ycostiy with the anpare | of the ride r, | Is whol 


body, save alone his arched neck, being covered with a fly net of silver 
v | ey 


threads, through which appeared the raven hue of his glossy hir 


like floss. His attendant wore a curiously fashioned suit of green and 


ee 
le, shining 


scarlet, with the shield of Spain emblazoned on his breast, while the 


crest of the same royal arms were embroidered on the cuffs of his sur 


coat. In his left hand he bore a spear, about which was rolleda gorgeous 
banner. As he came nearer it was seen, that besides a sword suspended 


] 
th 


at his belt, there hung at his saddle-bow a silver trumpet chased with 
numerous royal devices, and that the housings of his saddle also bore, 
worked elaborately in silver, the same regal insignia 

But what more especially fixed the attention of the observing towns- 
men, and created no slight degree of sensation in their bosoms, wes 


t ¢ ¢ 


body-guard of twelve halberdiers of gigantic stature, armed to the teeth 
and carrying shining battle-axes in their hands, marching a few paces 
in the rear of the two horsemen. In the meanwhile, the venerable Mar 


quis had mounted his horse in the entrance of the porte du cocher, and 


sallying out into the square, no sooner discovered this formidable escort 


of the cavaliers, than he commanded the captain of the guard to form 
his men into a line in front of the palace, and hold himself in prepara 


tion, if it should become necessary, to give them a hostile reception: then 


riding a little way in advance of his brave old guard, he stopped, facing 
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Car ssed his sword-belt with a fir grasp; but age had tem- 
pered the f his blood, and, wi ‘3 iving further emotion, he 
Ll y 11 su Without eding the | fj ible manifestations 
of resentment, the Spaniard extended his hand towards th flag, and cried 
*“ Behold the insignia of Spain and the emblem of possession Hear 


ye, all men! i. Garcia Ramarez, in the name ol His M sl Catholic 


posses n of this province Oi Louisiana for the 
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No sooner had the last words passed the lips of the haughty Spaniar« 

than the indignant Governor, his brow crimsoned with shame and insult, 
and his eye flashing with the fires of stern resentment, replied in a voic 
that rune defiance— 

“Sir Spaniard, thou hast hardly weighed the odds, that you come to 
insult France in my person. Of treaty, nor of the ceding of provinces, 
have I heard until now; and Eugene Chartres must have higher and 
less questionable authority than thine, Count of Osma, ere he gives to 
Spain what he hath sworn to keep for France. Depart, sir, with this 
answer. 

“ Heed thy speech, senor Marquis, lest they become darts to pierce 

thine own bosom,” said the Spaniard, his brow darkening; “that peace 
hath been ratified between Spain and France is true, on my honor as a 
Castilian knight and gentleman. Did you speak, senor?” 
“JT did merely ask my friend, the Baron Roche, by my side, if it were 
not the Count of Ramarez who slew his own brother, and kept an uncle 
shut up in his strong tower of Osma, until death took pity on him and 
gave him freedom. I did but ask this, and no more, sir Spaniard,” re 
plied the Marquis, with the cool, cutting irony of tone and manner that, 
it would seem, none knew better how to employ 

“Humph! And what said your friend in reply?” asked the immove- 
able Spaniard. 

“That L was richt; the name of the ‘ Castilian knicht and ventleman’ 
being Garcia Ramarez.”’ 

“ What bearing has this upon the present, senor Marquis?” demanded 
Ramarez haughtily, and biting his lip to conceal the effect of the noble 
Frenchman’s words. 

“No more than, if the honor of a ‘ Castilian knight and oentleman, 
which you have pledged to us in attestation of your veracity, be of no 
better metal than the honor of the only one I have the honor to know,” 
added the Governor, bowing low to the Count of Osma, “why we had 
as well have your naked word; for though it may be a good round lie, 
it will come coupled with no perjury.” 

The Count of Ramarez turned pale. The words of the Marquis had 
poisoned his heart, and his soul grew dark with revenge. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, during which he succeeded in keeping down and shutting 
within his bosom all signs of emotion, he drew a pacquet from his 
breast, and tossed it on the ground at the feet of the Governor’s horse, 
and said in an even voice— 

“There lie papers that will confirm what I have said; though think 
not,” he added proudly, “that a Ramarez would produce written vouchers 
for his spoken word.” 

“Thy parchments hold as little weight with me as thy speech,” said 
the Governor, reining back as if he would terminate the controversy ; 
“until I receive from my own good king the command to surrender this 
province to the Spanish king, I shall hold it until the last drop of blood 
in my veins sinks into its sands.” 
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You forget, senor Marquis, that the dungeons of the Moro lie be- 
tween thy paltry province and the court of Versailles,” said the Castilian 
with a menace, in the quiet tone of voice in which he uttered the 
warning. 

‘They are not so deep as the dungeons of Osma, Count,” retorted the 
Governor, with a smile that awakened the revengeful spirit of his anta- 
gonist; and with eyes burning like those of a tiger in his lair, and lips 
compressed with concentrated rage, he levelled his sword and drove his 
spurs deep into the sides of his horse, to oa forward within reach of 
the veteran Marquis. The animal had scarce moved a muscle to obey 
his fierce will, when the bridle was caught close to the bit by a strong 
hand, and t » hor se thrust back upon his haunches with such sudden 
force, that i rider rolled from the saddie to the earth: the next instant 
a foot was pressed firmly on his breast, and the point of his own sword 
was at his throat. 

‘Hold, Renault!” cried the Governor to the person whose skill and 
address had doubtl S Say d his life, sO unexpected to him was the 
Spaniard’s abortive attack. “Let him rise up! In God’s name, we 
want no crossing blades with them if they will go in peace.” 

The person addressed was a young man of extraordinary personal 
beauty, seemingly perfect in face and figure, as symmetrical in limb asa 


k nor Circassian ever presented to the 


young Apollo, while neither Gree 
culptor’s chisel a finer head or nobler profile. His eye was jet black, 
and his hair vied with the plumage of the raven’s wing in its jetty hue. 
His complexion was dark, very dark, yet through the brown of his 
manly cheek the red blood was seen as if through a shadow, and richer 
far for the softness it lent to it. At the command of the Governor, he 
stepped back from the humbled Spaniard; and taking up a slender pike, 
such as was used by the forest cuirassiers, or hunters of the prairies, 
which he had dropped on seizing the horse, he disappeared amid the 
crowd. ‘The Count of Osma rose slowly from the earth, and casting 
about him a glance of defiance, remounted his steed, and was preparing 
to turn him from the spot, when his eye lighted on a flag-staff' near him 
in front of the quarters of the Governor, at the lofty summit of which 
floated the snow-white ensign of France. He instantly changed his in- 
tention, and turning towards the point where he had left his halberdiers, 
he made a signal with his glove, when they advanci d at a round pace 
and formed immediate ly in his rear, presenting a formidable front to any 
opponents. They were men of huge stature, and formed both for 
strength and activity. Besides their halberds or steel battle-axes, each 
had slung across his back a short harquebuss, and wore at his side a pon- 
derous sword, sheathed in a massive iron scabbard. Breast-plates of 
untanned hide covered their huge chests; on their shoulders and the 
upper part of their arms they wore iron pieces, and scull-caps woven 
close with wire, so as to be at the same time both light in weight and 
capable of resisting a heavy stroke from any weapon, protected thei 
heads. Their looks were as stern as their garniture was warlike, while 
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mustachocs and lone, heavy b s gave to tl visages a still 1 
formidable appeara: It was plain that they \ n dravn { the 
present « sion, and were a sort of @entlemen not t e lioht 
ret }* me » 2 1 1 
1c p iblic square in which the meeting b en rival G 
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of France and Spain took place was near centre of the city. and on 
one side bounded by the river, and on the answering one by the cathe- 
dral and Governor’s palace: while the two remaining sides, facing north 
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single be und of his horse he ] laced hims lf at the foot of the st iff, a ld 
at a single stroke of his sword severed the cord that kept the flag in its 
elevated place, so that, fluttering and wildly floating in the air, it de- 
scended like a stricken swan to the ground. Ere it reached the earth 
it was caught by the herald, and placed beneath him s his saddl 
nd | lore gs ra youn townsmen < ld sy pe l vard t s 

om its ignom s situation, | bold p his h 
the halberdiers between himself and their vengeance, and gained the fo 
of the staff beside the knicht 

‘Ha, Caravello! you are at hand just as y ure wanted. G 

the Spanish flag! Halberds, form close around me, and cleave to t] 
chine whoever dares attempt to break your front. Now for Don Carl 
and Spain!” he shouted with triumph, and with coolness and rapidity 
beean to attach the colors to the cord, the ha rdiers at the same tim 
presenting, with their glittering battle-axes, a bristling crescent on the 
side of the Governor and his guards: and before these could recove 
from their surprise at this maneeuvre, or divine his intentions, the bold 
Castilian had firmly fastened the flag to the dissevered cord, and they 
beheld rising swiftly into the air, towards the top of the staff, the ; 
f Ision of Spain 
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severed cord had fallen, following the general gaze, watched eagerly the 


course of the light silken banner, as, flashing in the morning sun and 

t ] tad {7 t} crentle le: ] the 
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tern iperdiers, and the euard arresting themselves in full career, and 








foreetful of their hostile attitude, turned, with the whole multitu 


their eyes upward to this interesting object. Now whirling round and 


! in wild gyrations—now sailing outspread on the bosom of the 





wind—now rustling its folds together as the breeze turned it in its flight, 
the beautiful thing hung long suspended above the square. At one mo- 
ment it would sweep along low over the heads of the people, and then, 


mocking their grasp, rise rapidly again, in its ascent flying almost within 


ach of the hand of some fair lady on her balcony. The Spaniard 


; : - : 
hed its ¢ rratic motions with an earnest and anxious oaze, aware of 


+3] 
lie 


the ignominious destiny that awaited it, should it fall among the hos 
‘rowd; and once, as it swept past near his head, he vainly attempted to 
secure it with his sword, but only piercing it, it escaped him amid the 


derisive laueh of the multitude On his part the noble old Governor 


enjoyed, with the keenest satisfaction, the defeat of the Spaniard’s of ect, 
i 
— 983 } ‘ | 
and watched with the eagerness of a delighted child its s ve circles 
9] :, th 
tial‘ i al 
‘ ] , ] ] t oat} 
S l n ba nt of ¢ of the dwellings on the south s | 


( the square was a V y youn iri of exceeding deauty: UL Irom t 
} 9 nad 


pf vn of her cheek, and her flashing dark eyes, she was a quad- 


roon. Twice the winds had wafted their silken plaything almost withm 


} its a ee : iam ee ee ee i 
her reach, and now swept 1 a third time close above her head. and bore 
1 
t pas it aire m of a square tower that! irom the midst oi 
. om SS siete nea wie 
the rooli Every eve watched it with breathless eagerness: it tout hed 


the tower—tiuttered an instant, and then a shout mingled with execra- 


tions of the Spaniards announced that it had become entangled on a pro- 
jecting point of the stone. Inst intly several young men were seen 


; Fs} oan . Gi eas Sie on 
saline the front of the dwelling, aided by the light columns of the 
verandah and the iron bars of the barricaded windows. 


“Les fréres! vive les fréres!’? was heard on every tongue, and all 


eyes were turned towards the daring young men, seven in number, who 


appeared on all parts of the front of the edifice in their ambitious and 


‘less ascent. While they were ascending, the young quadroon girl, 
by an inner stair-case, had flown to the top of the tower, and boldly step 
ping on the verge, reached down, and with great peril extricated the 
ensign; then waving once in triumph, she placed it beneath her sym- 


metrical little feet. and indio Rg ee ee ak 
metri i 1ittie leé¢ and indignantly rampied 1] nN it. 


* Vive, Lizza! vive! bravissimo!”’ rose tumultuously from the crowd 
below, and at the same instant the young men cained the battlement- 
two of them were also preparing to surmount the tower, when 
she cried with lofty energy that, either from the manner in which she 
spoke, or from the extreme beauty of the speaker, singularly enforced 
their attention. 

“Stop, Messicurs! The flag is mine, and shall be given only to the 
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defenders of our fair province. Swear that you will hold Louisiana free 
of Spain and all other power save God and France, and it shall be 
yours !” 

Her voice rung with the rich clearness of a clarion, and her words 
were distinctly heard by those who stood on the opposite side of the 
plaza. 

There was a smile of surprise on the faces of the young nobles as she 
ceased, but the lovely Lizza was a favorite with all; and with the native 
gallantry of their chivalrous land, now seconded both by patriotisin and 
beauty, they with one mind felt disposed to give solemnity and import- 
ance to what they at first viewed with levity, and elevated and serious 
they answered— 

“ We swear!” 

And laying their right hands one upon the other, they solemnly bowed 
their heads upon them; and then laying them upon their hearts, they 
looked up to Heaven in attestation of their truth. 

“Then receive, each of ye noble youths, these badges in remembrance 
of your oath.” 

As she spoke she rent the flag into eight scarfs, and casting one 
across her own bosom, threw the rest from the tower at the feet of the 
seven young men. A loud murmur of applause filled the air at this 
action, and the youths, taking up the brilliant scarfs, bound them across 
their breasts. At this instant the report of some fire-arm was heard 
from the square, and the quadroon, with a thrilling shriek, fell head- 
long from the tower. Every eye was turned upon the Spaniard, who 
with a look of malicious triumph, was in the act of returning to a hal- 
berdier a blunderbuss which he had discharged at the ill-fated girl, as 
relieved against the sky she presented a prominent mark to his deadly 
aim, and a suitable victim to his vengeance. 

“Do them to the death!” cried the Governor; “close in upon the 
demons—drink the blood of the Spanish hounds!” 

“ Be firm and close about me, halberds! Present them your fronts 
and retreat slowly,’ ordered the Spaniard coolly, as if most at home 
when dangers thickened about him. “ Meet their charge with your 
battle-axes, but let not a man leave his place to follow up a blow. Keep 
firm and steady, and we will yet leave far behind us this pack of French 
wolves.” 

Led on by the Marquis, the French guard rushed forward with fierce 
cries, and while the old warrior sought to reach the Spanish chief, his 
men became furiously engaged, hand to hand, and helm to helm, with 
the slowly retreating halberdiers, who kept firm in line, defending them- 
selves with ponderous blows of their battle-axes. For a few moments 
the melee was terrific. The roar of the heavy muskets of the guard, 
the sharp ring of pistols, the clashing of swords, and the dull sound of 
the strokes of the battle-axes, as they sunk into breast or skull, were fora 
few seconds unceasing. The Marquis having made several ineffectual 
attempts to break through the halberdiers, at length, by making a detour 
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round their flank, succeeded in gaining their rear where the Count of 


) 


Ramarez, his herald by his side, was slowly retreating step by step, 
with his men, ci rly giving his orders, and enjoining them to keep 
shoulder to shoulder, and steadily fall back upon him; while, at times, 
seeing them hard pressed, he would make a fierce charge upon the 
guards, and dispersing them, resume his station, and retreat in the same 
regular order as before 

‘* Now shalt thou die the death.Count of Osma?” shouted the old war- 
rior as he found the path open between himself and the Spaniard, and 
throwing, as he spoke, his body far forward on the horse, which he 
spurred to the encounter, he made a desperate lunge at his foe; but his 
sword met the resistance of a shirt of mail worn beneath his splendid 
apparel, and broke short to the hilt. The force of the blow, neverthe- 
less, ni arly unhorsed the Count, who speedily recovering his seat, dealt 
in return so well-aimed a stroke upon the head of his antagonist, that he 
was stunned, and would have fallen from his saddle but for the support 
of his stirrup; his terrified horse, at the same time, swerved wildly fr 
one side, and when he recovered from the shock, which he did in a few 
seconds, he found himself separated from his foe by the halberdiers 

At length, after defending themselves desperately against such odds, 
fighting and winning every inch of ground with their faces towards their 
enemies, the halberdiers, aided by the skill and coolness of their chief, suc- 
ceeded with the loss of two of their number, in extricating themselves from 
the square, and re aching the entrance to the Borene road. Here the Mar- 
quis, who had lost some of his best men—many citizens also having fallen 
in the fray—finding nothing would be gained by pursuit, recalled his 
ruard and permitted them to continue their retreat, the herald still bear- 
ing off the flag, without further molestation. Not so the seven brothers, 
who. after bearing the bi dy of the slain maiden to the rooms below. now 
made their appearance on the square. Separating and moving swiftly 
from group to group they whispered a few words to each young man 
they met, who, one after the other, silently withdrew and dropped from 
the throng. 

Weary, wounded, and sore with revenge, the Spaniards made a rapid 
march on their return towards the lake, which at leneth, through an 
opening in the trees, gladdened their sight with their little vessel at 
anchor upon its placid breast. ‘They hailed the broad expanse of water 
with a shout of joy, and with renewed vigor marched towards the glit- 
tering beach. With light steps and cheerful spirits they traversed the 
indy shore to their boat, which |] Ly in wait for th m, devoutly with their 


y 


leaders stern and hardy as they were, blessing the saints for the dangers 
they had escaped, and full of confidence in their present security. But 
they were yeta mile distant from their barge, when a sound like the 
tramping of numerous horses fell upon their ears from the direction they 
had come, and looking round with apprehension, they beheld to their 
dismay a body of fifty horses, armed with sabres and cuirassier pikes, 


emerging from the wood, and approaching them at full speed. They 
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could discern that they were led on by seven young men who wort 
silken scarfs of yellow and crimson streaming behind them 
lberds!”’ shouted the Count of Osma, 


= Fly for your live De my brave ha 
after watching for a few seconds their swift coming “To the boats! 
to the boats! We are in no condition to withstand their mad charge.” 

With this rapid and energetic order he put spurs to his horse, and 
urging and encouraging his men forward, he fled towards the barge. 
But finding the pursuers gained each moment on thei, the Count bade 
his men do their best if it came to blows, and lcaviny them to their fate, 
accompanied by his herald, galloped onwards at the top of his horse’s 
speed. But all in vain was the flight of those who were not mounted. 
Like a whirlwind the troop came sweeping along the beach, and ere 
the halberdiers could turn to show resistance, they were borne to the 
ground by the mere weight of numbers, and trampled in the earth by a 
hundred iron-shod hoofs, while their blood dyed the silvery sands from 
many a ghastly wound. The work of death was but of an instants’ du- 
ration: armor was no defence to them—strength and courage of no avail 
They fell as if a simoon of the desert had swept over them. 

Scarcely without pause the conquering troop galloped onward to the 
lake side, in hot pursuit of the two horsernen who were flying as if 
borne forward on the wings of the wind. ‘The foremost of the pursuers, 
1 dark han lsome youth, with ut a scarf, an armed only with a litt 
spear, who seemed to be one of the band that ha | cained the lead by the 
superior sper d of his horse, at leneth came near the her uid and shouted 
tohim to remup. But the fugitive, with the white ensign of Franc 
wound about his body, continu: 1 to urge his ste 1 forw ird without hee 
ing the call or looking behind. 

“ T will soon stop thy flight, gay bird!” said the youth in a half-tone 
and rising in his surTUy S, he thre WwW hims¢ If far back to give [ores and 
energy to the blow, and launched his light spear with such unerring 
eye that it entered his body through the folds of the flag, and passed out a 
third of its length on the farther side. 

“ The honor of France is redeemed,” he cried, coming up with two or 


three tremendous leaps along side of the herald’s steed, and seizing, while 


ps a 
the two horses were still flying like eagles along the sands, the tottering 
body, and tearing the crimsoned banner from it ere he hurled it, still 
warm with life, to the ground. 

“Vive, Renault!” said one of the Freres, coming up with him, “this 
day hast thou saved the honor of our belle province. Thy hand, Re- 
nault! The drop of Moorish blood in thy veins shal! not come between 
thee and my Jove. Let us be friends, brave Renault 

The youth grasped the hand, extended to receive his, in eloquent 
silence. 

The young noble, then fastening the flag to his sword, elevated it above 
his head, and after waving it in triumph, continued the pursuit of the 
Spanish leader. Intimidated by the slaughter of his men, and witnessing 


the fall of his attendant, he gored his horse to madness, reached his barge, 
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and, reckless of all save his own safety, leaped, mounted as he was, into the 
midst of his men: while his voice, commanding them with oaths and 
menaces to put off from the land, could be heard above the thunder ot 
the hoofs of the pursuing horse. They needed no urging; and while the 
horsemen were yet a hundred yards from the waters edge, the boat was 


vant safe from their venceanee 


full as jar Irom the land, and Its occu} 
f ] | i] ay t | . } 
After seem lm el ark and the vess l male sail and stand iown the 


lake, the party of horse, composed of the young townsmen, both creole* 


Irneda in 


and quadroons, hastily raised by the seven young nobles, rett 
New Orleans and territory o! 


‘ 
the Spanishclaim. Butatleneth. 


i 


For three years afterwards, the city « 
Louisiana continued to hold out against 
by the command of France, which hitherto had been too much occupied 
with affairs at home to ratify the treaty by a formal conveyance to Spain 
of the ceded territory, the city of New Orleans and province of Louis 
jana reluctantly prepared to surrender to a Spanish force, and transferré 


their allegiance to a Governor ap] ointed by Spain. 


— 
sana 
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— 
— 
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BY PARK BENJAMIN 


The good old man lay dying. Soft and cool 
Played the light summer breeze among the leaves 
Of a de p-foli i” 1 tree, that cast its shade 

Into the the window of his quiet room 


t ma | -ar istling whis} CF. ike he hu ly 

Of a fond mother o’er her sleeping babe; 

And all was still! yet many friends were there 

Who oft had hung, enchanted, on the sounds 
Flowing from thoss pale lips, springing like thought 
Beneath the touch of those thin, stirless fingers 

He slept—how calm! and, oh, methinks he dreamed! 
He dreamed of starry music—of the spheres 
Making rich harmony—of seraph harps 

Thrilling and trembling to the heavenly plumes 
That fann’d their golden wires. He heard the song 
Of Cherubim, symphonies, faint and low: 

For soft he smiled, and seemed intent to hear— 

He heard the choir of angels, loud and full, 
Pouring a flood of music; for he stirred 

With restless fervor, and his « y' lids rose. 


T'was but the breeze, disquieting his slumber— 


* In Louisiana ‘“Creo.e” signifies nothing more than native 
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Throwing the branches of the leafy tree 

Against the lattice—freshening, as the ray 

Of sunset deepened. _ Its first, low-sounding tones 

Had mingled with his fancy, and he dreamed 

Of gentle cadence; when it louder swell’d, 

He heard the angel-chorusand awoke ! 

Turning his feeble gaze upon the forms 

That stood around, subdued to breathless awe, 

He scem’d to seek for some dear countenance. 

Th’ inquiring look was answered; for a girl, 

As lovely as the seraph of his dream, 

With voice as charming, to his pillow leaned, 

And sobbed—* What wilt thou with me, oh my father ?” 
“Tm dying, Ella, dying! play an air 

Upon thy harp: it cords 1 would hear thrill 

With the deep music, which I taught and loved— 
And still love next to thee, mine own, and Heaven!” 
The maiden went, and with a faltering step, 


Approached her harp. She lightly touched the strings 


As the lone swan’s last-warbled requiem song 
Sudden the old man rose. His dim eye lightened ; 
His hands he threw, as if in rapid haste 

Across the chords and hastly spoke, “ Not so! 

Not so! my daughter—not one mournful tone, 
“or I would triumph over Death, and soar 

! 


Victorious, asa Conqueror, to my throne 


Play me a@ MARTIAL AIR!” 


The maiden paused 
A moment only; for strange courage flashed 
O’er her bricht brow: and [nspiration, caught 
From her great father’s spirit, gave her power 
To sweep the cords with firm and brilliant hand. 
She played a Triumph, such as Miriam sang 
When Israel’s rescued armies passed the sea! 
The sunset’s latest beam streamed proudly in 
Upon the old man’s couch. His visage sh me, 
Asif the portals of the sky were thrown 
Apart before his way. The harp still flung 


Majestic music on his raptured 





He fell upon his pillow—and was calm! 


rh 
His soul had floated on that wave of sound 
To Heaven! 
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THE PROJECTED SHIP CANAL TO CONNECT THE 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


No. II. 


In our last number, we made our readers acquainted with the past 
i 

history of this subje ct, as nece ssarily pre pone to the consideration ot 

the questions which must immediately present thems: lves, on the mere 


suggestion of so grand and glorious a project. Is it physically practi- 
cable ?—and, By what means, and in what manner, can it best be car- 
ried into effect ? 

All will agree that if not absolutely forbidden by a higher than any 


human ae not manifestly decreed imp oo by the fiat of that 


creative will which has spread out the oceans and the continents, and 
has reared hi h ‘snl the heavens the rocky barriers of the eternal 
hills—that then it ought to be accomplished, and must be accomplish d, 
even though it should prove an undertaking to task the combined ener- 
gies of all the commercial and civilized nations of the globe. All will 


agree, too, that it should never be abandoned until its utter impractica- 
bility shall have been decisively demonstrated by the most thorough 
topographical investigation of every proposed route that may seem to 
exhibit the slightest probability of success. 

Now this at least is certain, that if its practicability has never yet 
been demonstrated, on the other hand its impossibility has never been 
shewn; and the object designed in the preceding historical sketch has 
been it is presumed, sufficiently attained, of shewing, that neither from 
the several centuries that it has remained a mere visionary speculation in 
men’s minds, nor from the failure of the several abortive efforts that have 
been started to carry it into execution, can any just inference be derived 
fatal even to its probable practicability 

There exists, on the — much evidence to encourage a rational] 
presumption of its practicability by either of the two routes between 
which, as before stated, ra qui uestion must lie,—and with comparative 
facility a an * moderate cost, in view of the immense benefits to be derived, 
with immediat certainty, from it—and of the vast national interest in- 
volved in it 

1. The Northern or Nicaragua Route—By this route, as has been 
before remarked, a water communication already exists between the two 
oceans, Te th » ex ception of the narrow space betws en the west side of 
Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific, sometimes called the Isthmus of Ni- 

caragua. The lake itself is a large body of water, of an irregular ob- 
long or dia shape, extending len; othwise north-west and south-east, cor- 
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responding with the direction of the Pacific coast, from which, as has 


been before remarked, the distance at the narrowest part does not exceed 
seventeen miles. Its circumference is between four and five hundred 
miles. At its northern extremity, it communicates, by a small conn 


ing stream, with a smaller lake, named Lake Leon, about a hundred 


and fifty miles in circumference. It (Lake Nicaragua ) has its outlet at 


its south-western side by the river San Juan. a considerable stream, 
which empties into the Atlantic at the harbor of San Juan, after a wind- 


ing course. ina broad channel, of about a hundred miles: though the 


it line from its mouth to the lake does not exceed 


distance in a straig! 
sixty miles. 'Thence across to the western side of the lake, at the nar- 


rowest part of the Isthmus of Nicaragua, the distance is about fifty 
miles. 
eight fathoms. It has been co 
size, such as large armed brics, schooners, &c. With respect to the 
navigation of the river San Juan, there is some diversity in the tes 
mony Mr. William D. Robinson, in his “\ 

Revolution: including a narrative of the exped 
Mina, with some observations on the practicability of opening a com- 


{> 


merce between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, throug] 


—publish d at Philad Ip 1a, 1820—thus sneaks of it 
In King over the x nt maps of \ 1 i R 

published, we perceive that the river called San Juan dis es it 
Atlantic ocean, in the province of Costa Rica. about the latitude of I {; 
This noble river has its source in the Lake of Nicaragua. The bar at ! 
I l nerally stated as not havin ore than tweiy t W r on \ 

xteen years ago, an enterprising Eng man, who y 1 the river. ex 
amined the different pass res over the bar, and discovered o1 Ww i 1, althouch nar 
row, would admit a vessel drawing twenty-five feet. It is said that ne of t 
traders to that coast from Honduras are likewise acquainted with the ] rej 
mentioned, but it has never been laid down on any map; and if th Spanish Gov 
ernment had been informed of it, they would, conformably to their usual policy 
have studiously concealed it. After the bar of the San Juan is crossed, there is ex 
lent and safe anchorage in four and six fathoms of water. It is stated that t 
are no obstructions to the navigation of the river but what may be « asily re v 
and, at present, large brigs and schooners sail up the river into the lake. This im 


portant fact has been communicated to us by several trader 
In Thompson’s Guatemala, it is stated 


‘That the San Juan is navigable from the port to the interior of the lake for er 


drawing three or four feet water, at all times in the year, there can be no reason to 
doubt. It also appears clear that it can be ascended in two or three days more than 
is orcupied in descending it. For thirty orthirty-tive leacues up, it is navigable fer 


vessels drawing from ten to twelve feet water. 


A gentleman from Guatemala, the Marquis de Ycineni, in a lett 
dated May oO. 1836, quote d in the Re Pp it of the committee.says that 
‘The river San Juan issues from the lake, and empties into the Atlantic, and 


navigable for canoes and for steamboats of light draught of water; but, with littl 
expense and labor, the obstacles which now prevent the ascent of large steam-vessel 


could be overcom 
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oo 


18 


Mr. C. Bolton, who visited the country in 1825, with a view to these 
investigations, in a reply to a letter of inquiry from the chairman of the 
Committee, states, that: 

“The river St. John, emptying into the Atlantic, is the only outlet of the lake Ni- 
cafagua; it is generally a pretty rapid stream; has many sand-banks, and one or 
more ledves of rocks, so that a boat drawing eighteen inches is obliged to be dis- 
charged in the time of low water, where, in time of high water, from four to six 
feet may be carried.” 

These impediments in the navigation of the San Juan, it is stated by 
Mr. de Cafiaz, on the authority of some official estimates, could be re- 
moved at very moderate expense. 

On the other hand, Col. Biddle, in his Report to the Secretary of 
State, thus gives us the result of the surveys and explorations instituted 
by Bolivar, in 1828 and’29—though the authority of a Colombian de- 
cision against the Guatemalian route may well be regarded as very 
questionable ;—besides that, the fact is that Bolivar’s engineers, Messrs. 
Lloyd and Falmarck, did not make any exploration beyond the bounda- 
ries of the Colombian territory : 
le on ac- 


“The river San Juan and the lake of Nicaracua were deemed ineligil 


the numerous obstructions in the river, the 





count of the shallowness of the water, 
violent hurricanes on the lakes, the unhealthiness of the climate, and the great dis- 
tance between the two oceans—)t being more than treble that of the route | y the 


river Chacr 
Ihe question of the navigability of the river San Juan is of little con- 
sequence in connection with the project of a shi 






; ; 
) canal, exc pt as an eVvi- 


~ 4] : , > <a : 
dence of the volume of water which it could furnish as a feeder to the 


canal to be carried along its banks. Next in importance, however, to 
the grander enterprise which would open a communication between the 
two oceans for the commerce of the world, without the process of the 
transhipment of cargoes, is that of a steamboat communication; th 


practicability of which, at small cost, would seem to be placed beyond 
much doubt by the preceding testimony, so far as it is entitled to 
confidence. 

With respect to the country intervening between the Lake Nicaragua 
and the Pacific, it is generally known that the great chain of mountains 
which runs through the two continents, at this portion of its course, in 


’ 


Guatemala, almost entirely disappears. Some of the accounts represent 
the country between the lake and the Pacific as almost a dead level 


broken by but a few isolated conical hills: which, for a portion of its 
extent, from the gentle smoothness of its ascent, it undoubtedly appear 


to be; though a ridge of moderate elevation, and presenting no very 


SRE ; : ; 
formidable obstacle to a canal, certainly does apnear at the distance of 
avout six or eight miles from the lake. In Thompson’s Guatemala is 
quoted a table of levels taken from the ocean to the lake, at the average 


a2 " ° . = . 4° . 4 e . 
distance of one hundred yards each, under the direction of the Spanish 


authorities. From this table a profile of the route has been furnished 
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to the Committee by the Topographical Bureau at Washington, and 
published as a map in the Appendix to their Report This exhibits, at 
t 
4 


he proposed canal from 
he proposed 


a glance, the depth of the cut required to carry 
the lake to the scean, The sole difficulty lies within the eight milc: 
next to the former: for about six miles of which, the elevation of the 
earth ¢ xceeds the surfat e of the lake upwa ds of s xty feet: and for two 
miles of the six, it averages about one hundred and thirty-five fect; and 
} 


for about one-third of a mile. it reaches one hundred and fifty feet, but 


never exceeds that height. For the remainder of the distance to th 
ocean, the ground descends gradually, being, as is remarked in the Re- 
port of the Committee, “as favorable for a canal as could bi desired,” 
The height of the level of the lake above that of the ocean is about one 
hundred and forty feet. The level of the lake being assumed as the 


summit level of the canal, in computing the amount of « xcavations to be 


made through that portion of the intervening ridge which rises above 


that level, there is to be added to the elevations above mentioned an ex- 
cavation of the depth of the canal itself, which is assum d at about 
twenty-six feet, or the draught of a large frigate. With respect to the 


nature of the ground throueh which these excavations are to be made, 


the only testimony we find is that of Mr. Bolton, alluded to ab 


says that it is founded upon “a species of rock very easy to worl: pre 
bably it may be worked by a pick-axe, offering perfect solidity to the 
banks of a canal through the isthmus 

Assuming these excavations for the passage of the canal, there can bi 
no doubt that the lake will furnish an emple supply of water asa fecde 
Or perhaps the nec ssity of them may be to ac nsiderable extent obv 
ated by the use of locks to cross the ridoe, which mieht be fed from the 
Lake Leon, the level of which is known to be much hicher than that of 
Lake Nicaragua—the short stream that connects the two having a very 
rapid descent, almost a fall, estimated at upwards of thirty feet. In fact, 


for the sake of the advantage to be derived from the higher level o 
Lake Leon, it has been proposed, instead of carrying the cut from Lak« 
1 


Nicaragua direct to the Pacific, at the point of the shortest distance, to 


carry it considerably farther northward, in a diagonal line from the 
north-western extr mity of the lake to th sea, to the excellent port ol 
Realejo, a little to the north-west of Lake Leon 

There is still another route from Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific, 
which was in the contemplation of the Holland Company when treating 
with Guatemala for the privil oe of m iking a canal through its terri- 
tory, viz: from the southwestern side of Lake Nicaragua to the bay 
and port of Nicoya on the Pacific, about twenty-five or thirty milis. Oi 
this route less is known by actual explorations than of the other two. 

As for the eastern portion or main body ef the canal, from the lake to 
the Atlantic, it would certainly seem that no other great difficulty can 
exist in the way of its construction than the distance, already stated as 


about sixty miles. For what distance from its mouth the bed of the 
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river might afford a sufficient depth of water to serve as a portion of it, 
does not appear. No actual exploration appears to have been made 
along its banks; but there can be no doubt that where the natural river 
can make iis way the canal can be carried. The elevation of the sur- 
face of the lake above that of the Pacific has been shown to be about a 
hundred and forty feet. Even, therefore, if we concede the probably un- 
founded popular opinion that the surface of the Atlantic, at the Isthmus, 
is higher than that of the Pacific, (estimated by Capt. Cook at not less 


than twenty feet.) the elevation of the vast volume of water of the lake 


would still constitute it an inexhaustible feeder for a canal of any dimen- 


sions, in addition to the contiguous supply to be derived from the river— 


ly certainly very large. and probably alone sufficient. 


a supp 
ia 
here remains to be regarded but the question of harbours and anchor- 


au , 


age afforded at the two extremities of th propos 1 canal. Of that on 


} Aa] Bie 1 ‘ ra L- 

the Atlantic, the port of San Juan, Mr. de Cafiaz says: 
I ; 
I rt of San Juan,on the Atlan very 0 mchoring ground capa- 
cious, and its climate so very wholesome, that the troons of the garrison stationed 
~ . ; ‘ 
des Carlos, ¢ acor} of o rvation iV tan een in the habit 
} ' 14? , - 
fy ¢ to be put on rvice, in order to 1 r their health: they are, 


I 
f the narrowe distan from the lake to th n. is ata harbor « illed 
the port of San Juan de Brito, or San Juan of the South, on the gulf of 
Papavayo, which is also de ibed by Mr. de Cafiaz as an open and good 
inchora Do 1d by Mr. Robinson free frorn rocks and shoals 
and as h wing a ‘“ shore so bold that a fricat » may anchor within a few 


rards of the beach.” While of the port of Realejo, before alluded to 
as one of those in contemplation on the Pacific side, fr. de Cafiaz says, 
] at 


that “a thousand line-of-battle ships can conveniently and safely ride at 


anchor in the said port of Realejo.” 

A great var ty of the most valuable timbers overspre 1d the country, 
together with rich mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, tron, zinc, and 
quicksilver. It is described as the garden of the world, teeming with 


the richest and most varied veectation. and abounding with came and fish, 


so as to make the comfortable sustenance of human life as cheap an leasy 
as can be pos ible in any section of the olobe. The popul ition is about 
two millions. almost without any intermixture of the negro race, and labor 
exceedingly cheap; and there is no doubt that the government of ¢ eutral 


America, which is unembarrassed by any hcavy foreign debt, would 
ain every nerve, and bring the whole energies o the people, to codpe- 


} 


rate with the execution of tl 


ie ent rprise lor which al 


ye ' ; 
cunstances of the country appear to olfer such s rnal advantages 
Vv ‘ ’ : mi: . 1 

2 The Southern or P InNAMA Route _ | his route has certainiy, over 


that which has just been described. the obvious and immense advantage 


of a greatly diminished distance to be overcome. The shortes distance 
a. ina straight line, is about twenty-ereht mils, ae- 


across, [rom sea to st I 
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cording to Humboldt, though the course of a canal would be considerably 
longer. The most suitable point on the Atlantic side to be selected for that 
purpose, is unquestionably, from its great advantage as a harbor, the Bay 
of Limon, or “ Navy Bay,” a little to the eastward of the mouth of the 
river Chagres, emptying into the bay of the same name. On the Pacific 
side the choice will lie between the Bay of Panama and the Bay of Chor- 
rera. The distance ina straight line across from Panama tothe mouth of 
the Chagres is abcut forty miles, the Isthmus beginning here to widen. It 
is remarkable that there occurs here, according to Lloyd’s Report to the 
Royal Society in 1831,* a subsidence of the chain of the northern Cor- 
dillera of the Andes, similar to that before spoken of as observable in 
the province of Nicaragua—as if designed by nature as a hint and stimu- 
lus to men to select one of these points to complete, by art and labor, the 
work left undone by herself, of connecting the two adjacent oceans by a 
ship communication. The Chagres is a considerable river, navigable 
for vessels drawing five or six feet water about forty-three miles from its 
mouth, to the small town of Cruces. At about twelve or fourteen miles 
from its mouth it receives a large tributary called the Trinidad; and in 
fact it may be considered doubtful which of the two is entitled to the de- 
signation of the main stream.t To its junction with the Trinidad it is 
proposed to use the river as part of the projected ship communication, it 
being fully adequate for the purpose. From that point two diverging 
routes are proposed, the one to the Rio Grande, which empties, with a 
broad mouth or estuary, into the Bay of Panama, and the other to the 
Bay of Chorrera—both of about the same length, namely, twenty-eight 
or thirty miles. On the Atlantic side a short cut is proposed, of two o1 
three miles, from the river to Navy Bay, in preference to entering the 


South America forms the Andes, and in North America the Mexican and Rocky 


* “It is generally supposed in Europe that the great chain of mountains which in 


Mountains, continues nearly unbroken through the Isthmus. This, however, is not 
the case: the northern Cordillera breaks into detached mountains on the eastern side 
of the province of Veragua. These are of considerable height, extremely abrupt 
and rugged, and frequently exhibit an almost perpendicular face of bare rock. To 


these succeed numerous conical mountains rising out of savannahs and plains, and 


seldom exceeding from three hundred to five hundred feet in height. Finally, between 
Chagres on the Atlantic side, and Chorrera on the Pacific side, the conical moun- 
tains are not so numerous, having plains of great extent interspersed with occasional 
insulated ranges of hills of inconsiderable heieht and extent. From this des ription, 
it will be seen that the spot where the continent of America is reduced to nearly its 
narrowest limits, is also distinguished by a break for a few miles of the great chain 


of mountains, which otherwise extends, with but few exceptions, to its extreme 


northern and southern limits."-—PAil. Trans. Royal Society, 1830, Part. 1. page 65 

t Capt. Lleyd, in his Report to the Royal Society, says—“ should a time arrive 
when a project of a water communication across the Isthmus may be entertained, the 
river Trinidad will prov ly app ar the most favoral| > route. The riv r 1s, for some 


distance, both broad and deep. Its banks are also well suited for wharves, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the spot from whence the lines marked for railroad commu- 


nications commence.” 
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river at its own mouth, in the Bay of Chagres. The greater part of 
either of these lines would be through a tolerably level country, with 
the exception of a ridge extending within a few miles of the Pacific 
side, through which a deep cut would be necessary. Along the greater 
part of the route the waters of both the Chagres and the Trinidad, the one 
on the right and the ether on the left, could be made tributary to the canal 
as feeders, which there is considerable probability to suppose would be 
quite sufficient for the purpose. 

There are also numerous smaller streams, especially as we approach 
the Pacific, which would be available in the formation of reservoirs. Of 
this route, Mr. Radcliff, whose opinion is entitled to great weight, thus 
speaks, in a letter to the chairman of the Committee, published in the 
Appendix to the Report: 

“In reference to the route by the river Chagres, which I have no doubt is practica- 
ble, and preferable to any other, | would observe, that, on a review of all the author- 
ities respecting it, and further examinatien of the great question as to a supply of 
water at the summit-level, I feel more confident than ever of a sufficiency of water 
being obtainable there for a ship-canal. There are several streams rising in the high 
iand of the isthmus, on each side of the contemplated route, besides the rivers Cha- 
gres and Trinidad, (either, perhaps, sufficient) which may all be conducted into one 
spacious basin or reservoir, located high enough to feed a canal on the summit-level 
both ways, though perhaps at heavy expense, which is of little consequence in regard 
to such a work as this. It is also possible to make an excavation, through the divid- 
ing ridge of land between the two oceans, deep enough to admit the water from the 
bed of one or both those rivers to feed the canal on its summit-level, and even deep 
enough to let the water of the Pacific supply that level every flood tide; as it rises 
daily from fourteen to sixteen feet, and is then so much higher (less than one and a 
half foot) than the Atlantic. Such an excavation would probably not exceed the 
one in the valley of Mexico, described by Humboldt. But there is still another me- 
thod of supplying that level if others fail—that of raising the water out of a reser- 
voir filled by streams into a higher one on the summit-level, by means of forcing- 
pumps, like the Philadelphia water-works supplying the city, and those on the Penn- 
sylvania Union Canal for supplying the summit-level thereof. The former elevates 
water out of the Schuylkill, by six forcing pumps united, to the height of one hundred 
and ten feet, at the rate of three thousand gallons per minute, into a reservoir con- 
structed at that height, covermg six acres of ground, ard holding twenty-odd mil- 
iions of gallons.” 

To the means here alluded to of filling large reservoirs for the supply 
of water to the canal, should be added that afforded by the season of in- 
cessant and heavy rain, about five months of the year, from May to Oc- 
tober. And sufficient experience has been had in the use of reservoirs 
of this kind to admit of exact calculation of the amount of loss by evap- 
oration to be allowed for the dry season. 

The Isthmus is described in Lloyd’s Report, already alluded to, as 
abounding in valuable timbers and all the building materials requisite for 
a work of this kind; and an ample supply of laborers, at low wages and 
cheaply supported, could be fully relied upon, as well as the zealous 
cooperation of the liberal and now well consolidated goverament of New 


(Granada. 
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A strong probability. then, may with safety be said to exist that either 
A strong probabilily, tl 

of these routes will be found practicable for a ship canal of the larges 
latter has the advantage of being of not more than 


dimensions. The 
he former: though whether that advantage is 


one-third the distance of t 
not compensated by that of the vast reservoirs placed already by nature 
of the canal, in the lakes of Nicaragua and Leon, i: 


at the summit level of 
In either case, 2 


only to be aseertained by more thorough exploration. 
deep cut would be required for a few miles; but in neither does that ob- 
stacle present any difficulty entitled to serious consideration in compari- 
son with the inappreciable value of such a work to the world at large 
To familiarize the imagination of the reader with the conception of ex- 
cavations of such magnitude, the Committee quote, in their Appendix, 
from Huamboldt’s description of the famous excavation, probably the 
largest in the world, which serves as a drain to earry off the surplus 
waters of the valley of Mexico, called the Desague of Huehuetoca 
The length of this is between twelve and thirteen miles, and it cuts its 
way through a chain of hills (the hills of Nochistongo ), which requires 
for the space of half a mile an excavation of from one hundred and 
forty-seven to one hundred and ninety-six feet, and for a little over two 
miles from ninety-eight to one hundred and thirty-one feet, in perpendi- 
The breadth at the top is from two hundred and seventy 


cular depth. 
The cont mplate d excava- 


eight to three hundred and sixty feet across 
tion in the Isthmus of Nicaragua, though somewhat longer than this, no 
where equals it in depth, averaging only one hundred and fifty feet for 


about one-third of a mile, at its greatest depth 
For a description of this stupendous work, and a history of its execu 


tion, we can only refer the reader to Humboldt’s New Spain, Book 3, 


ch. 8, our present limits permitting us to extract only the following re 
mark upon it, in which Humboldt evidently alludes to the far nobler un- 


i 
dertaking in support of which we are referring to the example of the 


Desague : 

“The desague, in its actual state, is undoubtedly one of the most gigantic hy- 
draulic operations ever executed by man. We look upon it with a species of admi- 
ration, particularly when we consider the nature of the ground, and the enormous 
breadth, depth, and length of the aperture. If this cut were filled with water to the 
depth of ten metres, (32.8 feet, ) the largest vessels of war could pass through the range 
of mountains which bound the plain of Mexico to the northeast. The admiration 
which this work inspires is mingled, however, with the most afflicting ideas. We 
call to mind, at the sight of the cut of Nochistongo, the number of Indians who 
perished there, either from the ignorance of the engineers, or the excess of tie fa 
tigues to which they were exposed in ages of barbarity and cruelty. We examine 
if such slow and costly means were necessary tocarry off from a valley enclosed on 
all sides so inconsiderable a mass of water; and we regret that so much collec 
tive strength was not employed in some greater and more useful object—in opening 
for example, not a canal, but a passage through some isthmws that impedes navi- 


gation.” 
The only two great ship canals in existence, the celebrated Caledo 
nian and Amsterdam canals, though inferior in scale of magnitude 
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to the project now under consideration, yet may be regarded as far 
greater und-rtakings in proportion to the purposes to be subserved and 
the interests to be benefitted by them, than this work would be, if real- 
ized on the most magnificent scale, in comparison with the incalculable 
advantage to the commerce of the whole world directly involved in it. 
The length of the present article nece ssarily excludes any particular de- 
scription of these canals; a sufficient account of which can, however, be 
found in Lieber’s Encyclopedia Americana, a work very generally dis* 
tributed through most parts of the country. 

There cannot be any doubt that the revenue of such a work would 
more than amply cover the interest of its cost at a rate double the fair 
and regular value of money in the great money markets of Europe, 
which‘is not above four per cent. Mr. Radcliff shows conclusively that, 
even in the present state of the commerce of the world, the saving which 
it would effect in the actual expense of navigation, to the commerce of 
the United States and Europe with the Pacific, must at least exceed two 
millions of dollars per annum, which might therefore be levied upon it, 
in the form of toll, without the imposition of any additional burthen; and 
that estimating its probable cost at the enormous amount of twenty mil- 
lions, it would pay an interest of eight per cent., with an annual surplus 
of near half a million. While the natural growth of commerce, to- 
gether with that which would result from such a prodigious increase of 
its facilities, must justify the anticipation of even a much larger income, 
from which to reimburse the principal of its cost,—to be succeeded by 
that great consummation towards which tend the aspirations of all its 
enlichtened friends the perfect freedom of us navigation to the com- 
merce of the world, with no other than the trifling charge of its mainte- 
nance and management. 

It must be apparent that this great enterprise should be a work, not of 
private individuals, but of nations. Supposing it once accomplished, 
who can for a moment tolerate the idea that such a general highway or 
thoroughfare for the commerce of the world should be subject to the 
control, either of the cupidity of private incorporated capital, or of the un- 
certain policy of any individual government? Whether that government 
should be that of the country to which the accident of geographical posi- 
tion has given the territory through which the canal shall be carried, or 
any single one of the commercial nations of the world which, by taking 
the initiative in the enterprise, should secure its future control, such a 
state of things would be equally exceptionable to all the rest, and espe- 
cially to our own country. At all risks and at all events, the United 
States could never permit to any European power the possession and con- 
trol of the Isthmus—the key to both the continents of the hemisphere in 
which they constitute the ascendant power—the pivot upon which mus 
revolve its entire commercial system. The perfect and universal free 
dom and neutrality of this canal must be secured by the amplest guaran- 
tees. On this point, we cannot add anything to the force of the follow 
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ing remarks of Mr. Radcliff, in his letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, which has already been alluded to: 

“There is a cons deration of great weight and importance, in my opinion, bear- 
ing on the subject of the ship canal in contemplation, which I have stated to differ- 
ent persons, and I believe to yourself, but has not apparently struck other minds as 
forcibly as my own, and which I beg leave to repeat to you, with some reference to 
the facts in its support. Suppose the United States should omit taking any mea- 
sures in relation to a communication between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is it 
not highly probable that some other government will ere long undertake and execute 
the work separately, and then reserve to itself its use and benefits, excluding all 
others from any purticipation, or allowing it only occasionally, or on the most un- 
reasonable terms; thus annoying the commerce of the world, and particularly thet 
of the United States? And suppose that government to be Great Britain, (as pro- 
bably it would,) the mistress of the ocean, and the monopolist of every commercial 
advantage in its power over the world; what then would be the consequence but a 
perpetual subjection to the will or caprice of that government for one of the greatest 
boons or privations on earth? What then the state of the public mind, but regret and 
mortification for having neglected to guard against an evilof such magnitude? Or 
suppose (what is still more probable) that the government and citizens of either of 
the countries through which a canal is practicable should undertake its construction 
on their own account, by means of forcign capital obtained on the security of the 
canal itself, or its income, (which no doubt they would prefer whenever in their 
power, and that may be soon, ) then all the world would be subject to their dictation 
for the use of it, however unreasonable, until wrested from them by force of some 
stronger power, and that perhaps would lead to war with other powers; and then 
all would regret the want of foresight and precaution in not having guarded against 
such consequences. 

“From the mere possibility of such results occurring through our own omission to 
act with prudence and foresight, it behooves us to attend to the matter without more 
delay. Many minds have been reflecting on this subject; many eyes are turning 
to the isthmus; and plans may be forming and ripening for the execution of the 
project, without our knowledge, and with design to exclude us from codperating 
and equally enjoying the benefits. ‘This leads me to advert to some of the facts re- 
ferred to in support of my views. One is, that, in consequence of a heavy debt 
owing by the Government of New Granada to some of the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, for which no provisien is made, either to pay interest or principal, the ere ditors 
have suggested and recommended to their government to negotiate with that of New 
Granada for the purchase of the territory comprehending the isthmus, and assume 
their debt as an offset for its value, or in part; and stated their belief it could be ef- 
fected with immense advantage to the nation as well as themselves. ‘This indicates 

* Another fact is, that the inhabitants of the isthmus have long been desirous of 
dissolving their connection with New Granada, and becoming a separate state, un- 
der the protection of some powerful government willing to guaranty their independ- 
ence, and able to assist them in opening a navigable communication through their 
territory, for their joint tenefit. This indicates a similar danger, either that Great 
Britain or some other great strong power will become masters of the isthmus, in 
conjunction with the local authorities thereof.” 

But in addition to the motives here referred to, as dictating the propri- 
ety of speedy and energetic action on the part of the United States, to 
promote the execution of the project of a ship-canal, there is another not 
without weight. It is clearly the common interest of this country with 
the rest of the world, that the projected junction of the two oceans should 
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be by a shep-canal in preference to any inferior mode of commumication, 
This is an enterprise too vast and bold to be undertaken by private 
capital unencouraged by national auspices and assistance. Yet of 
the comparative facility and cheapness with which either a railroad or 
steamboat communication, or a combination of the two, could be 
effected, even by private enterprise, there can be very little doubt. And 
enormously profitable as such a work would manifestly prove 
to its undertakers, who can suppose that it can remain much longer 
unexecuted? It is clearly the interest of either of the local governments 
to prefer such a mode of communication to that by a ship-canal; for 
while the one would merely afford a rapid and undisturbed transit to the 
commerce of the world, the other would arrest a large portion of it at 
the Isthmus, establishing great depots on both its shores, which must 
necessarily soon present a scene of commercial activity and prosperity 
unparalleled in the history of the world. We may therefore daily ex- 
pect to hear of its being undertaken by private enterprise: in which case 
the grander cosmopolitan project of a ship communication would be super- 
seded and indefinitely postponed, and special privileges secured to some 
minor private interests, for doubtless at least haif a century, hostile to the 
common interest of the world at large. 

The duty is peculiarly incumbent on the United States to take the initi- 
ative in this work. Our position as the first of the American republics, 
and the principal national interest and power in the Western Hemis- 
phere—our own experience of the results of the development and stim- 
ulus of national resources by the creation of similar facilities of com- 
mercial intercourse—our unexampled career of enterprise, industry, and 
prosperity, with the national character, identified in the opinions of the 
world with our name, for enlightened commercial energy and spirit, and 
for that pacific and liberal public policy which should never regard with 
indifference any means of promoting the prosperity and ameliorating the 
condition of large masses of the human race —all seem to point peculi- 
arly tothe United States, as equally entitled to the glory of such an un- 
dertaking, and responsible to the world for its accomplishment. 

Upon the question of the constitutional competency of the Federal 
Government to take the course to which these remarks point, there can- 
not be a divided opinion. Jealous as we avow ourselves of every exten- 
sion of the federal action, even for the most useful purposes, wherever 
State authority may be competent and adequate,—preferring even almost 
any ultraism of the State-Rights principle to that of its antagonist doc- 
trine of centralization—yet, within the proper limits of the federal action, 
none are more desirous to give it the full energy worthy of the collec- 
tive will of a great and enlightened Democracy. In every foreign 
relation we are emphatically one people, acting through a government 
of no less ample powers and energies, while administered through repre- 
sentative machinery, than that of any of the monarchies of the old 
world. And this is purely a question of foreign relations, involving the 
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collective interest of the whole people ; so that, notwithstanding the 
abuse which has of late years been made of the argument for federal! 
power, derived from its authority to “ regulate commerce,” we might 
safely invoke it to justify even the liberal appropriation of money to aid 
in the construction of the work now in contemplation, if such aid were 
necessary. Such is, however, not the case. All that it would be neces- 
sary for our Government to do, would be to lay the foundations for the 
execution of the enterprise, by proper treaty stipulations with the powers 
interested. The business should be placed in the hands of a more cau- 
tiously selected special agency, (chosen without reference to any other 
considerations than personal fitness, and acquaintance with the subject,) 
through which treaties should be negotiated with the Governments of 
Central America and New Granada, as well as a thorough exploration 
and survey instituted of the different routes proposed. On these should 
be founded an united treaty with the principal commercial nations of 
Europe—England, France, Holland, and Russia; to engage the codpe- 
ration of all, and the united | atronage by all of the association of private 
capitalists which, under such auspices and guarantees, could without 
difficulty be formed for the execution of the work, whatever might be 
the estimate of expense that should be fixed upon, after a complete and ac 
curate survey of the ground. ‘There is no need of further delay, fon 


further information. We are already in possession of a sufficient basis 
of facts to justify such an initiatory proceeding as is proposed; and we 
trust that the next Congress will not adjourn without providing a liberal 
appropriation for the expense of such a special agency and surveying 
party. It would be enthusiastically sustained by the public opinion 
which the slightest discussion of the subject cannot fail to awaken; and 
would reflect unfading honor on the administration under whose aus- 
pices so grand and glorious an undertaking should be commenced 


There cometh o’er the stormy sea, 
A gentle message unto me, 
A soft. melodious voice ; 
Its hallowed music doth con‘rol 
The sway of sorrow, and my soul 
To hear it doth rejoice. 
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Yet with a joy that might not seem, 
To many, other than a gleam 
Of starlight through the gloom ; 
So sober is it, and it bears 
Upon its face the trace of tears, 
Like H ype beside a tomb. 


And yet I know no purer Joy, 
No deeper draught of extasy 
To me hath yet been given; 
It chaseth haggard care away, 
Turneth dark midnight into day, 
And beareth thought to heaven 


From whence is that soft whisper borne, 

That cometh like the breath of morn 
Over the eastern wave? 

There is an isle across the sea, 

From thence it cometh unto me, 


A whisper from the grave. 


A solemn whisper from the tomb, 

Where, blighted in her early bloom, 
A love ly flower is laid: 

to die— 


=? 


So beautiful, so young 
K’en resignation heaves a sigh, 


And tears may not be stayed. 


In the still watches of the night, 
When thought is busy, o’er the blight 
Of early hopes I mourn ; 
Her spirit heareth every moan, 
And that consolatory tone 
On the night breeze is borne. 


And when I seek the silent shade, 
Of darksome wood, or gentle glade 
Far from the haunts of men, 
And mingle in communings high 
With beauty, power, and majesty, 
That voice is with me then. 


Oh then I feel that presence nigh, 
And thrilled with holy sympathy, 

I clasp her to my heart ; 
The stream of time flows back amain, 
And life, and love, are ours again— 


And Death’s dark shades depart. 
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That gentie music now is near— 
Its softest whisperings I hear, 
“Oh wipe away thy tears, 
Thy resting place is not below, 
Man’s pilgrimage of joy or woe 
Sees not an hundred years.” 


THE GREAT NATION OF FUTURITY. 


The American people having derived their origin from many other 
nations, and the Declaration of National Independence being entirely 
based on the great principle of human equality, these facts demonstrate 
at once our disconnected position as regards any other nation; that we 
have, in reality, but little connection with the past history of any of them, 
and still less with all antiquity, its glories, or its crimes. On the con- 
trary, our national birth was the beginning of a new history, the forma- 
tion and progress of an untried political syste.n, which separates us from 
the past and connects us with the future only; and so far as regards the 
entire development of the natural rights of man, in moral, political, and 
national life, we may confidently assume that our country is destined 
to be the great nation of futurity. 

It is so destined, because the principle upon which a nation is organized 
fixes its destiny, and that of equality is perfect, is universal. It presides 
in all the operations of the physical world, and it is also the conscious 
law of the soul—the self-evident dictate of morality, which accurately 
defines the duty of man to man, and consequently man’s rights as man. 
Besides, the truthful annals of any nation furnish abundant evidence, that 
its happiness, its greatness, its duration, were always proportionate to the 
democratic equality in its system of government. 

How many nations have had their decline and fall, because the equal 
rights of the minority were trampled on by the despotism of the majority ; 
or the interests of the many sacrificed to the aristocracy of the few; or 
the rights and interests of all given up to the monarchy of one? These 
three kinds of government have figured so frequently and so largely in 
the ages that have passed away, that their history, through all time to 
come, can only furnish a resemblance. Like causes produce like effects, 
and the true philosopher of history will easily discern the principle of 
equality, or of privilege, working out its inevitable result. The first is 
regenerative, because it is natural and right; the latter is destructive to 
society, because it is unnatural and wrong. 

What friend of human liberty, civilization, and refinement, can cast 
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his view over the past history of the monarchies and aristocracies of an- 
tiquity, and not deplore that they ever existed? What philanthropist can 
contemplate the oppressions, the cruelties, and injustice inflicted by them 
on the masses of mankind, and not turn with moral horror from the 
trospect ? 

America is destined for better deeds. It is our unparalleled glory that 
we have no reminiscences of battle fields, but in defence of humanity, of 
the oppressed of all nations, of the rights of conscience, the rights of per- 
sonal enfranchisement. Our annals describe no scenes of horrid carnage, 
where men were led on by hundreds of thousands to slay one another, 
dupes and victims to emperors, kings, nobles, demons in the human form 
called heroes. We have had patriots to defend our homes, our liberties, 
but no aspirants to crowns or thrones; nor have the American people ever 
suffered themselves to be led on by wicked ambition to depopulate the 
land, to spread desolation far and wide, that a human being might be 
placed on a seat of supremacy. 

Ve have no interest in the scenes of antiquity, only as lessons of 
avoidance of nearly all their examples. The expansive future is our 
arena, and for our history. We are entering on its untrodden space, with 
the truths of God in our minds, beneficent objects in our hearts, and with 
a clear conscience unsullied by the past. We are the nation of human 
progress, and who will, what can, set limits to our onward march? Pro- 
vidence is with us, and no earthly power can. We point to the everlast- 
ing truth on the first page of our national declaration, and we 0 laim 
to the millions of other lands, that “the gates of hell’—the powers of 
aristocracy and monarchy—* shall not prevail against it.” 

The far-reaching, the boundless future will be the era of American 
greatness. In its magnificent domain of space and time, the nation of 
many nations is destined to manifest to mankind the excellence of divine 
principles; to establish on earth the noblest temple ever dedicated to the 
worship of the Most High—the Sacred and the True. _ Its floor shall be 
a hemisphere—its roof the firmament of the star-studded heavens, and its 
congregation an Union of many Republics, comprising hundreds of 
happy millions, calling, owning no man master, but governed by God's 
natural and moral law of equality, the law of brotherhood—of “ peace 
and good will amongst men.” 

3ut although the mighty constituent truth upon which our social and 
political system is founded will assuredly work out the glorious destiny 
herein shadowed forth, yet there are many untoward circumstances to re- 
tard our progress, to procrastinate the entire fruition of the greatest good 
to the human race. There is a tendency to imitativeness, prevailing 
amongst our professional and literary men, subversive of originality of 
thought, and wholly unfavorable to progress. Being in early life devoted 
to the study of the laws, institutions, and antiquities of other nations, they 
are far behind the mind and movement of the age in which they live: so 
much so, that the spirit of improvement, as well as of enfranchisement, exists 
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chiefly in the great masses—the agricultural and mechanical popu- 
lation. 

This propensity to imitate foreign nations is absurd and injurious. 
is absurd, for we have never yet drawn on our mental resources that we 
Witness out 


It 


It 


1 > 1 . ’ 
have not found them ample and of unsurpass d excellence; 


constitutions of government, where we had no foreign ones to imitate 


is injurious, for never have we followed foreign examples in legislation; 
witness our laws, our charters of monopoly, that we did not inflict evil 
on ourselves, subverting common right, in violation of common sense 
legislation and the courts of law in 
|. 


a Republic are necessarily the public schools of the adult population. If, 


stitutions, foreign prece dents are legislated, and foreion dec 


and common justice. ‘I'he halls of 


in these lL I- 
sions adjudged over again, is it to be wondered at that an imitative pro- 
l'aue ht 


pensity predominates amongst professional and business men. rht 
to look abroad lor the highest standards ol law, judicial WIS lom, and 


bse Gulous 
i 


is subjugated to a most ol 


literary excellence, the native sense 
Hence our 


idolatry of the tastes, sentiments, and prejudices of Europ 


urispru lence, literature, are more reflective of foreign aristo- 


eracy than of American democracy 


ee 
ieVisiation, 


| 
J 


ry } 1 

iurop an governments have plunged themselves in debt, designating 
burthens on the people “nationil blissings.” Our State Legislatures, 
humbly Imitating their pernicious example, have pawned, | nd 1 the 


tredit of their constituents to the s ects Ol Mmonare hy 


property, lab yr. and « 
[It is by our own labor, and with our own materi 


it 


is, that our Int rnal 
; ae ae , , 

improvements are ¢ mnstructed, but our British-law-train d legislators 
yiyine Interest, but never 


and 


pif 


‘oducing more real capital 


have enacted that we shall be in debt for them, | 
to become owners. With various climates, soils, natural resources, 
products, beyond any other country, and pi 
annually than any other sixteen millions of people on earth, we are, 


nevertheless, borrowers, paying tribute to the money powers of Europe. 


Our business men have also conned the lesson of example, and devoted 
themselves boly and mind to the pr ymotion of foreign interests. If 
States can steep themselves in debt, with any propricty in times of peace, 
why may not merchants import merchandise on credit? Ifthe one ean 
bond the labor and property of generations yet unborn, why may not the 
other contract debts against the yearly crops and daily labor of their 
contemporary fellow citizens? 


And our literature!'—Oh, when will it breathe the spirit of our 
republican institutions? When will it be imbued with the 


ie elev iting prin iple of equ ility ? 


aspiration of intellectual freedom—t! 
When will it assert i/s national independence, and speak the soul—the 
heart of the American people? Why cannot our lite rati comprehend 


the matchless sublimity of our posit the world 


yn amongst the nations o! 


—our high destiny—and cease bending the knee to foreign idolatry, false 
tastes, false doctrines, false principles? When will they be inspired by 


the magnificent scenery of our own world, imbibe the fresh cnthusiasm 
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of a new heaven and a new earth, and soar upon the expanded wings of 
truth and liberty 2? Is not nature as original—her truths as captivating— 
her aspectsas various, as lovely, as grand—her Promethean fire as glow- 
ing in this, our Western hemisphere, as in that of the East? And above 
all, is not our private life as morally beautiful and good—is not our 
public life as politically right, as indicative of the brightest prospects of 
humanity, and therefore as inspiring of the highest conceptions? Why, 
then, do our authors aim at no higher degree of merit, than a successful 
imitation of English writers of celebrity ? 

But with all the retrograde tendencies of our laws, our judicature, our 
colleges, our literature, still they are compelled to follow the mighty 
impulse of the age; they are carried onward by the increasing tide of 
progress ; and though they cast many a longing look behind, they can- 
not stay the glorious movement of the masses, nor induce them to vene- 
rate the rubbish, the prejudices, the superstitions of other times and 


other lands, the theocracy of priests, the divine right of kings, the 


aristocracy of blood, the metaphysics of colleges, the irrational stuff 
of law libraries Already the brightest hopes of philanthropy, the 
most enlarged sp culations of true philosophy, are inspired by the indi- 
eitions perceptible amongst the mechanical and agricultural population. 
There, with predominating influence, beats the vigorous national heart 


of America, prope lling the onward march of the multitude ag iting 


, propagatin 
and extending, through the present and the future, the powerful purpose 
of soul, which, in the seventeenth century, sought a refuge among 
savages, and reared in the wilderness the sacred altars of intellectual 
freedom. ‘This was the seed that produced individual equality, and poli- 
tical liberty, as its natural fruit; and this is our true nationality (meri- 
can patriotism is not of soil; we are not aborigines, nor of ancestry, for we 
are of all nations; but it is essentially personal enfranchisement, for 
“where liberty dwells,’ said Franklin, the sage of the Revolution, 
“there is my country.” 

Such is our distinguishing characteristic, our popular instinct, and 
never yet has any public functionary stood forth for the rights of con- 
sclence against any, or all, sects desirous of predominating over such 
right, that he was not sustained by the people. And when a venerate d 


patriot of the Revolution appeal d to his ft llow-citizens against the over- 
1 
i 


shadowing power of a monarch institution, they came in their strength, 
and the moneyed despot was brought low. Corporate powers and privi- 


leges shrink to nothing when brought in conflict against the rights of 
individuals. Hence it is that our professional, literary, or commercial 
aristocracy, have no faith in the virtue, intelligence or capability of the 
people. ‘The latter have never responded to their exotic sentiments, nor 
promoted their views of a strong government irresponsible to the popu- 
lar majority, to the will of the masses. 

Yes, we are the nation of progress, of individual freedom, of univer- 


sal enfranchisement. Equality of rights is the cynosure of our union 
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of States, the grand exemplar of the correlative equality of individuals ; 
and while truth sheds its effulgence, we cannot retrograde, without dis- 
solving the one and subverting the other. We must onward to the fulfil- 
ment of our mission—to the entire development of the principle of our 
organization—freedom of conscience, freedom of person, freedum of 
trade and business pursuits, universality of freedom and equality. This 
is our high destiny, and in nature’s eternal, inevitable decree of cause 
and effect we must accomplish it. All this will be our future history, 
to establish on earth the moral dignity and salvation of man—the immu- 
table truth and beneficence of God. For this blessed mission to the na- 
tions of the world, which are shut out from the life-giving light of truth, 
has America been chosen; and her high example shall smite unto death 
the tyranny of kings, hierarchs, and oligarchs, and carry the glad tidings 
of peace and good will where myriads now endure an existence scarcely 
more enviable than that of beasts of the field. Who, then, can doubt 


that our country is destined to be the great nation of futurity? 


WILLIAM LEGGETT 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


The earth may ring, from shore to shore, 
With echoes of a glorious na ne, 
But he whose loss our tears deplore, 


Has left behind him more than fame 


For when the death-frost came to lie 
Upon that warm and mighty heart, 

And quench that bold and fric ndly eye, 
His spirit did not all depart. 


The words of fire, that from his pen 
Were flung upon the lucid page, 
Still move, still shake the hearts of men, 


Amid a cold and coward age. 


His love of Truth, too warm, tao strong, 


“7 
| 


For hope or fear to chain or chill, 
His hate of tyranny and wrong, 


Burn in the breasts he kindled st 
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SKETCHES OVER THE SEA. 
No. II. 
THE GOTHA CANAL. 


Tue Wener is an inland sea, one hundred and twenty miles long and 
forty broad, two-thirds the size of Lake Ontario, and, after Ladoga and 
Onega, is the largest lake in Europe. Its shores are too low for beauty 
but its situation in the centre of the peninsula; its great extent, forming a 
line of coast of more than three hundred miles; the many streams run- 
ning into it from far into the surrounding country, and its ready outlet to 
the sea, through the Trolhatta canal, and the river Gotha, give it great 
commercial importance, From Wenersborg, a mean little town of 
wooden houses, and four thousand inhabitants, scarcely rebuilt after the 
fire which not long before had laid it in ashes, we set off upon the lake, 
stretching across its southeastern quarter. The shore is so age, 
that, as we steered in nearly a straight line to the canal, which comes in 
on the eastern shore, we ran sometimes close under the points of mee 
headlands, or clusters of islands sprinkled along the coast; and then again, 
far in the open lake, almost beyond sight of land. Early in the morning 
the water was smooth as the smallest lake; but the wind freshened as 
the sun went up, and before we had gone far we encountered a heavy, 
rolling sea. ‘This began soon to produce a visible effect upon the ladies, 
which some of them frightened off by an expedient I never saw prac- 
tised before—looking up into the sky, so as to see as little of the motions 
of the boat and waters as possible; an expedient which seemed to be 
quite successful. In the afternoon we left the lake, and entered th 
canal; and before dark stopped for the night near the little lake Wilken 

The Gotha Canal is a remarkable work, whether it be regarded in 
itself as an achievement of art, or in its results, as opening, by an artifi- 
cial channel of sixty-two miles, navigation of three hundred and forty, 
forming a circumnavigation between the sea and the two great i s, and 
through the heart of the kingdom. The canal around the falls of Trol- 
hatta was first made, and called the Trolhétta canal. It was undertaken 
by acompany of merchants in 1793, and finished in 1800, to serve as an 
outlet to the Wener, whose little towns it transformed virtually into sea- 


t 


ports. Six hundred vessels navigate the lake, and the extent of its com- 


merce mi Ly be estuumated from the number of vesst Is. s uid to be live hun- 


dred a month, which pass through the locks at Tr nase The canal 
between the Wener and the Baltic was afterwards undertaken, to cx ymplete 
the navigable line from seato sea; an] the whole is now generally desie- 
nated as the Gotha canal or navigation. There are seventy-two locks 
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and thirty-six bridges. Its elevation above the Baltic, at the summit 
level, is three hundred and eight feet. 

None but masted vessels, such as can navigate the lakes, are to be 
seen upon it; and these are drawn chiefly by oxen. The bridges 
are, for the most part, of iron, not elevated much above the canal, but 
thrown straight across, from bank to bank, and instead, of being like ours, 
drawn up and pulled backwards, upon rollers, so as to permit vessels to 
pass. In the canal the rate of speed allowed to the steamers is four miles 
the hour; and our boat is steered with such precision, that it is made to 
shoot through the parted bridges, when there are not more than two feet 
to spare on each side, at nearly this rate of full speed. Two swivels 
swung on pivots at the bow railing, are used to give signal of our approach 
to the locks and bridges; and I have often watched with almost breath- 
less anxiety our little steamer rushing towards these bridges, while 
they are yet opening, and then darting through them without even turn- 
ing back her wheels. 

Travelling in this way one loses some of the opportunities of observa- 
tion which he might have upon the high road. But there are, on the 
other hand, some advantages to compensate him for the loss. He is 
travelling with a larger number of persons, principally natives of the 
country, whose characters, habits, and manners, he has the best opportu- 
nity of observing ; whenever the boat is detained by the locks he can 
step ashore and walk into the neighbouring cottages or hamlets; while, so 
far as the aspect of the country is concerned, he can see quite as much, if 
not more, of it. But travellers are, in all circumstances, liable to great 
mistakes. A long and intimate acquaintance with a people can alon 
qualify us to pronounce a positive and unqualified judgment upon their 
social or political condition. There are, however, in all countries, some 
peculiarities which meet the stranger on his way, and fasten themselves 
upon his attention, however brief may be his sojourn in the land. And 
let him travel as he will. to remain a longer or shorter time, it is his best 
course, from the moment of his arrival, to mark the impressions as they 
arise, while they are yet vivid, and before custom has blunted the edge of 
his curiosity, leaving subsequent observations and other observers to cor- 
rect his mistakes. There is no deception in such cases, if it be only 
understood that he professes to record no more than the impressions 
which the passing scenes, as he views them, make upon his mind, and 
the information that he receives from others; that the inferences which 
he draws may be just or not; and that the information given him may 
be wrong. Great allowance should always be made for him, for it is 
one of the most difficult operations of the understanding, to separate and 
assort the mass of impressions which must be rapidly cast upon it, and, 
in some measure, blended there; and he is obliged to draw his general 
conclusions from a number, too limited it may be, of single facts; and 
he must accept information from those who are as ignorant perhaps as 
himself. Travelling, more than any thing else, makes us charitable to- 
wards the mistakes of travellers. 
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Rocky, vast, and barren, compared with most of the other parts of Eu- 
rope, Sweden has to me, more than any other country I ever saw, the ap- 
pearance of an immense rock, on which the soil has been for ages gradu- 
ally deposited, but yet so light that the rock is still bare at innumerable 
points, and on almost all the great elevations. The mountains are not 
high; but there is an endless succession and variety of hills, some of 
them bare, and the rest covered with stinted pine. Though there is a 
great deal of birch and beech, pine is the most common trée, and you 
may see forests of it covering the hills, that swell, one after the other, to 
the utmost verge of the horizon. There isa species of birch I never 
saw elsewhere, drooping or weeping birch, drooping like the weeping 
willow, very luxuriant and beautiful. There is, as might be expected, 
an infinite number of green, secluded, quiet valleys. Along the streams, 
in the valleys, and on the shores of the lakes, there is a beautiful vegeta- 
tion—beautiful in itself, more beautiful from contrast with the bare 
rocks or pine forests, and from its fringing so many charming lakes. 
Those lakes form perhaps the most striking feature in the country— 
sprinkling its whole surface,so much as almost to make you doubt 
whether there is the more land or water within the limits of the kingdom. 
They lie at the bottom of all the valleys, and so near to each other that 
it is natural to fancy the peninsula might once have been an aggregation 
of an infinite number of islands, which subsiding waters have united, 
leaving the lakes behind. The beauty and variety these lakes give to the 
scenery can scarcely be imagined by one who has not seen them. 

The valleys are cultivated, but the agriculture strikes me as imperfect. 
It was now the season of harvest, and the ripe grain was waving in the 
fields, some of which were of great extent, but the crop looked light. 
The country is thinly peopled ; and there are strong evidences of poverty 
in the dwellings and dress of the inhabitants. Both the fashion and the 
material of the dress are rude; coarse linen trowsers, and an ill-shapen 
coat of coarse cloth ‘The houses are almost always built of timber; 
logs hewn square, laid horizontally upon each other, dove-tailed at the 
corners, and filled in, at the interstices, with moss and pitch. ‘The better 
class are painted red, with a white border around the windows. The 
people are very civil and kind, and very curious. I have never been 
asked so many questions in any part of my own country. Where are 
you from? where are you going? what is your name? and for what 
did you come here? are questions put to me half a dozen times a day. 
Lively and versatile, they remind me often of the French; the scene I 
saw at an inn to-day was just such a one as I have seen in France, a 
party sitting over a table, talking all at the same time, in the most earn- 
est and impassioned manner. 

July twenty-sixth—To-day we have entered one of the richest pro- 
vinces in Sweden, Ostgotha. We started at three o’clock, passed through 
the charming Wiken, where the overhanging woods bent gracefully over 
as if to kiss the pure water, and wave and tree both smiled in the morn- 
ing sun; and then ran down the Botter-sjou, an arm of the Wetter, where 
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we met the steamer from Stockholm, full of people. The wheels were 
stopped; friends recognized each other; greetings were exchanged ; 
inquiries made and answered; and the boats passed each on its way. 
By ten o’clock we were in the midst of the Wetter, the second lake in 
Sweden, passing its islands and admiring its varied shores. On the 
Opposite side we entered the canal at Motala, one of the most industrious 
and flourishing villages of the country. Here we went ashore to see 
the great manufactory of steam-engines, for which Motala is remarkable, 
and then walked along a mile or so, to watch the boat, while she was 
descending the five locks into the lake of Boren. On the banks of the 
canal is the tomb of Von Platen, its projector and author. ‘There is a 
striking appropriateness in placing the tomb of a great man by the side 
of his works, and in the midst of scenes where living he loved to dwell; 
as if the spirit would watch over the fruits of its labors, or linger with 
more pleasure in a familiar spot; and because the living may thus be led 
to think more of their obligations to the dead, and incited to emulate their 
example. Napoleon wished to be buried “ on the banks of the Seine, in 
the midst of the French people, whom he had loved so well.” Wash- 
ington has a more appropriate grave in the shades of Mount Vernon 
than under the dome of the Capitol. New York would do herself 
honor if she were to place the tomb of her Clinton on the banks of her 
great canal, his work and witness. 

Arriving at the upper locks, we saw the Boren spread out before us, 
a lake remarkable even here for its picturesque shores. The boat was 
waiting for us at the last lock; the company was soon gathered; and 
we went our way through the Boren and down the canal. The weather 
was as fine as it was possible to be; the scenery was perpetually changing, 
and at times full of beauty; now a gentle hill, next a mountain green 
with pines, then a valley ready for the reapers, or a lake, with winding 
shores, or studded with islands. Sometimes we wound along a hill-side, 
overlooking, on the one hand, a valley, or perhaps a lake below, while 
the trees waved above us on the other. Before entering into the Roxen, 
another of this chain of lakes, the canal descends an hundred and thirty- 
six feet; then from the brow of the hill we overlooked not only the 
Roxen, for many miles, but a wide valley, containing several churches 
and hamlets, and could see Linkdping, six miles to the right, one of the 
most considerable towns in this part of the country, and the seat of a 
bishop, whose old cathedral appeared in the midst. The Roxen was 
the station for the night; and, as there were yet two or three hours to 
nightfall, a drive to Linképing was proposed, and instantly agreed to by 
half a dozen of the party. 

We went to the nearest post-house, or Skyd’s station, and ordered post- 
wagons and horses. The house was of a rude exterior, built of logs 
and unpainted; but within there were several nice rooms, strewn with 


lace of sand carpets. A book called the dag-book was 


pine boughs in ] 
handed us to inscribe our names, station, residence and destination: with- 


out which you cannot demand post-horses. This book is kept at each 
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house, and submitted monthly to the examination of the inspectorso f 
posts, that the police may know not only who are travelling in the 
country, but whether the peasants and postmasters have complied with 
the law, in providing for the travellers. ‘Two post wagons were soon 
got ready, the rudest of all vehicles I have ever seen, excepting only 
the Lithuanian cart—without springs, coarsely put together, and so narrow 
that it was a sort of torture to make two persons sit in it side by side 
The Russian kibitka is a well-made and handsome wagon in compari- 
son. ‘T'wo small horses were attached to it, not with traces, but poles 
tied to the collars, and ropes used ‘or reins. But the postillion, a bare- 
footed boor, with long hair hanging about his neck, and covered with an 
old hat that had, to all appearance, seen service for years on the same 
head, with whose growth, however, it had un‘ortunately not grown, was 
an active boy, and the horses were of good mettle, and away we flew, at 
a rate that would not have disgraced the most impatient coachman on an 
English road. The road was excellent—all the Swedish roads are so, 
smooth and hard, the soil being favorable, and care taken of them; 
macadamized roads could not be better than these in summer. It takes 
much from the pleasure of travelling here, that it is the practice of this 
country, instead of enclosing the fields from the road, to run the fences 
across it, enclosing their land without any reference to it whatever, 
except that they make a gate for travellers to pass. There are of course 
innumerable gates to be passed ina day’s ride, and much consequent in- 
terruption to thetravelling. If there are boys living near the gat:s, they 
run to open them for you, in hopes of receiving a skilling from the trav- 
ellers. There were perhaps a dozen gates across the road in this day’s 
ride; and it afforded us no little amusement, to see the boys, half of them 
without hat or shoes, running as fast as their little legs could carry them, 
striving who should get first to the gate, and claim the skilling. Who- 
ever travels by the road, must provide himself for this purpose, with 
abundance of skillings, small copper coins, about the size of a cent; and 
such seems almost the only purpose for which coin of any description is 
indispensable here—paper money of all denominations being the medium 
of exchange, and seeming nearly to have banished the precious metals 
from the country. 

The termination “képing,” pronounced chuping, significs market, 
or market town; Linképing is therefore Lin market. It isa small town, 
containing some four thousand people, and remarkable principally for 
its gymnasium, and its cathedral, the largest and most beautiful in the 
kingdom, after that of Upsala. There are some handsome houses and 
gardens; and, altogether, it is of the better class of country towns in 
Sweden. ‘To conceive the idea of such a town, imagine streets without 
side-walks, and with the roughest pavements of round, unequal stones— 
houses, on the line of the street, with plain, red or white walls, of logs 
or plaster, one story high, and steep roofs of red tiles inclining to the 
street-—and between the houses, gardens or stables, or unsightly red 
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fences. Sauntering along the principal street, I happened to stop at the 
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window of a print-shop, where my eye fell upon two views in New 
York and two in Philadelphia. What a transition such a sight pro- 
duces: in an instant I forgot every thing around me, Linképing and 
Sweden, and felt myself to be in my own land. 

~ July twenty-seventh. ‘This morning we passed through the Roxen, 
and the long, narrow lake of Asplangen. After Jeaving Asplangen, the 
canal led us, through rich meadows, where mowers were at work, and 
peasant girls following them, throwing the hay, to Séderképing, a small, 
dilapidated town. Three miles beyond Séderkoping, we entered, at 
eleven o’clock, an arm of the Baltic; ran down a long bay; passed un- 
der the walls of the old castle of Stegeborg, famous in Swedish history, 
now in ruins, and entered the Baltic. The eastern coast of Sweden is 
girt by an infinite number of small rocky islands, so numerous and ex- 
tending so far off, one behind another, that the open sea is not visible; 
and the water, defended from the ocean swell, is as smooth, as undis- 
turbed by storms, as if it were a river. All the afternoon we coasted 
along northward amongst these islands, and followed up an inlet of the 
Baltic, by Trosa, to Sédertelje. We had a pleasant breeze from the sea, 
and the weather, like all that we have had from our leaving Gottenburg, 
such as a traveller would most desire—clear, not so warm as to be op- 
pressive, and a gentle, cooling breeze, so that we have passed on deck 
nearly every hour of the day There isa delicious excitement about 
such a mode of travelling, in a country where every thing is new and 
interesting, that none but the traveller can know. 

Towards evening we saw a steamer in the offing, which approached 
us, and proved to be a government steamer, with the Crown Prince 
Oscar and his family, from Carlscrona, going to one of the summer 
palaces on the coast, With what means we had, our captain fired a 
salute, which was immediately returned. The Swedes of our company 
manifested much enthusiasm for the Crown Prince: they spoke of both 
himself and his wife in the most affectionate terms. She is the daugh- 
ter of Eugene Beauharnais, and, by the concurrent testimony of all I 
have heard speak of her, is a most amiable and excellent woman. 

July twenty-eighth. We started before sunrise, and by a canal of a 
mile in length entered the lake Malaren, on which Stockholm is situ- 
ated. The scenery of this lake is of extraordinary softness and beauty; 
a vast number of little islands, (twelve hundred, it is said,) not ragged or 
barren, like the Baltic islands which we saw yesterday, but covered with 
trees to the water’s edge, seeming like masses of foliage just risen from 
the lake. A morning among these islands isa pastime; so thick are they 
on all sides, rising beyond each other, that we seem always to be hemmed 
in some narrow bay; but the boat advances, and the land opens before and 
closes behind us as by enchantment. Swiftly our boat bore us past these 
islands, and at seven o’clock the towers of Stockholm were in sight, 


gleaming above the waters. 





THE DUTY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


PROSPERITY is, proverbially, a more severe test of character than ad- 
versity. ‘True of individuals, this maxim has a still more emphatic 
applicability to political parties. And it well behoves the Democratic 
party of our day, in its present hour of triumph and pride, to lay its moral 
deeply to heart. 

The machinery of Party, like all other human creations, is not only a 
very imperfect construction, but in many respects of its operation is at- 
tended with unavoidable evil which goes far to counterbalance even the 
good which it alone affords the means of effecting. This is a subject 
which urgently claims the most anxious consideration of the American 
patriot; and he would indeed well merit the highest meed of gratitude 
from his country, who should succeed in pointing out and impressing on 
the public mind any practicable method—not of wholly averting, for 
that is essentially impossible—but of mitigating, the serious moral evil 
which now evidently results from the too high and violent working of 
our great system of party machinery. We have neither space nor time 
to dwell upon this topic here; but as it has been a subject of much re- 
flection with us, we will on an early occasion take advantage of the 
propitious opportunity afforded by the present state and prospects of our 
public affairs, to endeavour to direct attention to it more particularly than 
has hitherto been attempted. 

For the present we must take things and the times as we find them ; 
but, while reaping all the advantages afforded by this mighty engine of 
party combination, in securing the ascendancy of principles which we 
deem essential to our country’s true greatness and happiness, we should 
be no less solicitous to avoid as far as possible their concomitant evils 
and dangers. For this purpose, the present juncture of political affairs 
suggests the duty of exceeding care to guard against the acknowledged 
injurious tendency, upon a triumphant party itself, of the possession of so 
complete and decisive an ascendancy as the democratic party has now 
so incontestably attained. 

We have no great faith in professional politicians, whether self-styled 
“ Democrats” or “ Whigs,” when too long entrusted with too securely 
established a power. There are many individual exceptions on both 
sides—many men of pure, disinterested and high-minded patriotism, 
even among the prominent leaders on both sides of our party array, 
though that sentiment is by no means one of the leading characteristics 
of our modern civilization—yet neither certainly possesses any advantage 
over the other in exemption from the infirmities of our common nature ; 
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and to ncither can be entrusted the possession of too much power. 
whether upheld by one system of machinery or another, whether by the 
organization of standing armies or standing parties, without a fatal lia- 
bility to degeneration from the pristine purity of their earlier principles 
and professions. We by no means intend to place our two parties on a 
par in this respect. Very far from it. Without designing here any 
odious personal comparisons, we are satisfied that, as a general rule, a 
Whig politician is much less safely to be entrusted with power than a 
Democrat, from the different directions of the natural tendencies of their 
respective systems of opinion. {nthe one case—assuming both to be 
equally honest, personally, at the outse-—a much greater distance, than in 
the other, has to be overcome in passing into that state of political disho- 
nesty which is so often the common character of both, together with many 
more obstacles to such a transition, internal and external. In the one case 
the way is long and steep; in the other, rapid and sloping. In a demo- 
cracy a democrat alone can be free, frank and fearless; the politician of 
different fundamental faith must of necessity be reserved, deceptive, and 
sophistical, to woo the favor of that majority which in his own inner heart 
he distrusts and despises. The former bears with him always the un- 
swerving magnet of a fixed principle by which to guide his course; the 
latter, pursuing ever a delusive expediency, trims his sails to every breath 
of popularity. The former, trusting to the eventual rectitude of the sober 
second-thought of the people, has every inducement to openness, simpli- 
city, and political virtue; the latter, necessarily conscious, to a greater or 
less extent, of a certain hollowness of inconsistency within, between his 
true faith and his compulsory professions, becomes early habituated to the 
crooked paths of intrigue, and corrupt party management; and believing 
often sincerely that he and his party are but deceiving the people for their 
own good, his “ public conscience”’ is too apt to ride smoothly at anchor 
by the elastic cable of that pernicious maxim of the old Jesuitism, that 
the means become consecrated by the end. 

Trusting, therefore, little to the class we have termed professional 
politicians, there is still a wide difference in the degrees of confidence 
with which we would expose those of our two respective parties to the 
ordeal of the possession of power; and we deem it at the present period 
a just subject of sincere congratulation to the country, that it is now hap- 
pily relieved from all danger of the possession of the administration of 
the federal government of our noble Union passing into the hands of 
the “professional politicians” of the late and present Opposition. 

But let not the Democratic party itself sit now contentedly down, un- 
der the impression that all is safe and well; and that, the danger past 
and the contest over, nothing remains but the tranquil enjoyment of the 
victory won. Above all, we would admonish our own friends, the poli- 
ticians of our own party, not to sink into that pleasing delusion. This now 
is the danger against which we would take this occasion of warning our 
own political friends—we refer to that class of persons, distributed over 
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the whole Union, who, stimulated by an honorable ardor in the cause 
of the democratic principles at stake, may have distinguished themselves 
by the zeal and efficiency of their political exertions during the late long 
struggle, so as to entitle themselves to be regarded in some sense as the 
leaders of the great popular movement, in their respective local spheres 
and degrees of influence. After the achievement of such a general tri- 
umph as is now manifesting itself in favor of our party, the class of 
persons of which we speak naturally remain at the head of the general 
party organization, of which it becomes a strong interest on their part to 
keep alive the activity, and to retain the general management. This 
class of men are exceedingly liable to yield to the obvious temptation of 
directing the influence which thus naturally attaches to their position, in 
one form or another, to the gratification of their own personal interests 
or ambition. It is but too natural, that after leading on, or fancying 
themselves to have been leading on, the “rank and file” of the masses 
through all the hot fatigue of the day, they should afterwards desire to 
sound a halt in the mighty movement, and to lie down by the pleasant 
pastures and cooling streams of the Promised Land of party ascendancy 
which they have gained. Now, such was by no means the object of that 
movement, to place any set of individuals in those positions of party 
distinction and control, though that supposition is an error into which 
they are but too apt to fall. Nor is it a less error to imagine them- 
selves to have been the authors of the movement, before which they have 
happened to be borne along, either because their own impulses happened 
to coincide with its direction, or because they early possessed a saga- 
cious presentiment of its probable course. We confess that we feel 
very unwilling to see our party—a generous, honest and high-minded 
party—fall again under that control and management of a class of local 
party leaders, whether in or out of office, which we have so often before 
seen to be the case, and which is so apt to degenerate into a state of things 
very little, if at all, preferable to an open domination of Federal princi- 
ples. Such a class are very liable to become not less hostile to all pro- 
gressive improvement, to all further development and practical application 
of democratic reform, than the most conservative bigots of the opposite 
school of politics. They are the first and the sternest to frown upon 
what they designate as the impracticable ultraisms of the more ardent 
and single-minded votaries of the very principles to which they have 
owed their own elevation. They become the most bitter in the persecu- 
tion of those from whose unseasonable agitation of such topics they ap- 
prehend a disturbance of that calm and consolidated party ascendancy 
of which they are reaping, or hoping to reap, all the fruits of personal 
aggrandizement. They gradually crust themselves over the party, with 
an influence upon it paralysing to all the generous simplicity, fervor, and 
truth, natural to democratic principles ; until at last they ruin by corrupt- 
ing it, and eventually, after the lapse of a greater or less term of years, 
the healthy vitality of the main body itself is roused from its long lethargy 
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—its gallant and unsophisticated youth come forward on the stage, and 
take up and carry on the great mission of the party, which is that of wn- 
resting democratic reform—the old skin sloughs gradually off, and it 
comes forth in all the young vigor of its rejuavenescence—and lo, if you 
presently look abroad, you will find the greater portion of these old 
“ party leaders,” once so loud, so zealous, and so radical in-their day, ar- 
rayed on the side of the old permanent aristocratic opposition to al] demo- 
cratic movement. For an illustration of this brief sketch of the “ Course 
of Time,” in the history of parties and professional politicians, it is scarcely 
necessary for us to direct the eye of the reader to the annals of T'am- 
MANY Hatt, during the last dozen or fifteen years. In the subjoined 
“ Notes of the Month,” a few pages below, will be found a reference to 
a single passage front those Annals which alone suffices to to tell the 
whole story of this successive process of maturity, decay, and reproduc- 
tion, which we have attempted to describe. That class of persons for 
whose benefit this train of remarks is designed, will do well to ponder 
seriously the valuable political moral which it involves. 

This is, we repeat, no time to halt. The democratic principle is 
most emphatically a principle of movement, of progress, of reform,— 
unresting, uncompromising. Let no one suppose, because we have now 
at length secured the immensely important reform of the disconnection 
of the Federal Government from the banking system, and the restoration 
of the currency of the Constitution, now at an early day to be consum- 
mated,—and because the continuance of the present Democratic régime 
in the administration of the national affairs is placed beyond the reach 
of danger, its old formidable party of Opposition being at last fairly 
broken down and crushed—that therefore nothing more remains to be 
done, nothing more to be attacked, nothing more to be striven for. The 
paramount prominence of the subject of the fiscal concerns of the Fede- 
ral Government has caused the whole conflict of parties, during the last 
ten years, to turn mainly on the questions arising out of that subject; 
and all agitation of other topics has been, as it were by mutual consent, 
postponed till the final settlement of that one. But during the course of 
that long and severe struggle a spirit has been aroused—the spirit which 
alone has carried us safely through it—which will by no means rest 
content with the achievement of that one single reform; and this is the 
spirit of which we would say to the politicians—attempt not to control 
it, still less to arrest it! A great impetus has been given to the move- 
ment of democratic reform—a great progress made in the developement 
of the democratic principle, in loosening the hold of old errors upon the 
public mind, and in the infusion more just, healthy, and American ideas. 

We want the movement to go on. We want to see that principle car- 
ried worthily forward in its mission of political and social improvement 
in the condition of the millions that are so rapidly multiplying them- 
selves over the all but boundless extent of our fair country. Though we 
have secured the important object of divorcing the Federal Government 
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from the Credit System—an immense achievement for a single step— 
yet that step has been but across the threshold of Reform. Other ques- 
tions must soon next arise. The same principles must next be applied, 
individually by the local democracy, to the respective State Govern- 
ments. ‘The present Administration has nobly led the way—we trust 
that the Democratic States will not be slow to follow. Countless abuses 
have to be corrected—countless obstacles to be removed to the develope- 
ment of our fundamental national principle, the democratic, in both our 
national and State governments. The period which will be designated 
in our history as that of the fiscal reform of the Federal Government, 
being now near its close, the next will be fertile in the suggestion of 
further reforms in the direction of the great democratic movement—for 
the simplification of government—for the enlargement of liberty—for 
the relaxation of the pressure of public law upon the freedom of the in- 
dividual—for the diminution of the central action of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the extension of the principle of State sovereignty and 
local self-government—for the radical cure of the great national disease, 
by which we are so sorely afflicted, of paper-money—and for the ac- 
complishment of a host of puilanthropic improvements in the details of 
our necessary public laws and institutions, upon which this is not the 
Now, all suggestions of reform of this character must 
We must not fear the sense- 


place to dwell. 
be frankly met—nay, cordially weicomed. 
less imputation of radicalism and destructiveness. We must not object to 
the appellation of “ Radical” when there is so much evil to be attacked at 
its roots—to that of “ Destructive” when there is so much that we are 
loudly called upon to destroy, inthe name of Democracy, Christianity and 
Humanity. Let us not be false to our own first principle of confidence in 
the people; nor fear to make any advance, in the progress of reform, which 
shall only recommend itself in its theory by this test—does it rest upon 
the presumption of confidence in the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, in their capacity for self-government, and in the healthy tendency 
of the principle of untrammelled freedom in the practical working of 
the general business of society? Thus to be fearlessly true to itself— 
to its own vital principle—to the impulse which it has received during 
the agitations of the struggle we have been passing through—to its high 
and holy mission of the social elevation and improvement of the broad 
mass of our race—this it is that we conceive to be now, at its present 
period of complete ascendancy and triumph, the Duty of the Democratic 


Party. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


A POLITICAL PALINODE. 


A lesson in politics memorable and impressive is afforded by the extract we give 
below. It appears from it that four short years have sufficed to effect a change and 
a progress in political opinion amounting to revolution, and that even that Alma 
Mater of orthodox democracy, Tammany Hall, has undergone such a transition 
of belief in cardinal articles of political faith, that the creed of its Sachems not a 
lustrum ago would now be deemed the rankest heresy, and would attach to its pro- 
fessors the taint of unequivocal political heterodoxy. The Evening Post excom- 
municated by Tammany Hall, and no longer recognized as an organ of the Demo- 
cratic party! and the principles of William Leggett outlawed by a vote of the 
“General Republican Committee!” Were it not for the record here preserved upon 
their own minutes, and, in the shame of penitence, now publicly expunged, these 
strange facts might well be deemed incredible. Remarkable indeed is the lesson 
these proceedings teach us. Man, and his passions, and his prejudices, are of the 
earth earthly ; but principles are immortal. When this resolution, now recalled in 
disgrace, was passed, Leggett was deemed, and called, a visionary—an incen- 
diary—a lunatic. The Evening Post was denounced by the party organs of the 
day, and its course was decried, by open-mouthed ignorance, as dangerous and de- 
structive. Yet it is still published, and is still the same. Tammany Hall has come 
round to the Evening Post—not the Evening Post returned to Tammany Hal!. The 
great doctrines of equality and free trade, applied fearlessly to every species of 
legislation—an uncompromising opposition to monopolies—te special privileges—to 
legislative and judicial usurpation—were features that then, as now, distinguished 
that able journal, and made it an object of fear and hatred to every one that dis- 
trusted their truth, or dreaded their ascendency ; but the heart of the People was 
sound. ‘The truths scattered by the dauntless journalist sank into a congenial soil; 
and now his memory is vindicated, and his triumph is complete. Let the lesson 
teach—let no party leader of the hour arrogantly assume to embody his own selfish 
fears and ‘narrow prejudices in the utterance of millions. The folly, the falseliood 
and the fraud will sooner or later be detected and exposed, and the great interests of 
mankind, in their proper time, by their own quiet and irresistibly powerful action, 
will vindicate themselves. If this resolution had been published, signed by its au- 
thors and supporters, it would have passed away to oblivion and contempt, without 
any necessity of a repeal—sufficiently expunged by the contrast afforded to every 
reflecting mind between the interests and the intellects denouncing and denounced ; 
but it appeared as the oracular voice of the great Democratic Party—it assumed to 
speak ‘heir sentiments, to utter (heir sentence of condemnation; and the object was 
accomplished of crushing the individual beneath the idol-car of Party. But the 
principle was unhurt, though the high-hearted man was driven to exile and poverty— 
aye, and to early death. He had uttered, as with the languaye of inspiration, the 
truths and the principles of Democracy, and the hearts of the Democracy answered 
him. With party or partizans the revolution that ensued had little to do. But 
the triumph of truth was not the less complete; and Party has had to humble 


itself in the dust before, Principle. 
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New York Democratic Republican Young Men’s General Committee. 


“Ata special meeting of the Committee, held at Tammany Hall on Monday evening, 
October twenty-eighth, 1839, the following preamble and resolution were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, On the second day of November, 1835, a resolution was passed by the Demo- 
cratic Republican Young Men’s General Committee, in the following words, to wit : 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic Republican Young Men’s General Committee no longer 
recognise the Evening Post as one of the organs of the Republican party, and that in future 
no notice emanating from this Committee be published in that paper :” 

And whereas, The said resolution had its origin in a spirit of hostility to the bold, honest 
and truly democratic position so nobly maintained by the then editor of the Evening Post, Wil- 
liam Leggett, whose loss we consider a public calamity, whose memory we revere, and for 
whose political character and writings we cherish sentiments of the most profound regard 
and esteem; therefore 

Resolved, That the aforementioned resolution be expunged from the Journal of this 
Committee. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolution be published in the Democratic 
papers of this city, and in the Washington Globe and Albany Argus. 

FERNANDO Woop, Chairman. 


R. B. Connotty, ec 


7 : - Secretaries. 
Tuomas Kincszanp, § ~°°Te'4ries 


MATTHEW CAREY. 


This eminent and philanthropic individual died in Philadelphia on the 17th of 
September, from the effects of an injury occasioned by the overturning of his car- 
ri 
ter. The National Gazette says: 





From the papers we extract the following particulars of his life and charac- 


Mr. Carey was in his eightieth year. A native of Ireland, he cz 





to this country 
during the last century, and was engaged for many years as a printer and publisher, in 
which professions he realized an ample fortune. During his business life, but particularly 
since his retirement, Mr. Carey was actively employed in philanthropic pursuits. With a 
clear intellect, a sound education, a disposition to seek out objects of reform and ameliora- 
tion in society, and the energy to carry outapproved means, he possessed also the unbounded 
liberality which is the purest evidence of sincerity and the soul of success. As a writer 
he is remarkable for the concise array of facts which are brought to sustain his opinions. In 
questions of political economy, Mr. Carey always evinced a deep interest; and even those 
who dispute his positions must admit the ability and candour with which he maintained 
them. His latest writings, produced within the last two months, are a series of papers enti- 
tled the “ Querist,’’ concerning the cotton trade, evincing industrious research, and a mind 
unimpaired by the lapse of four score years. The attention of Mr. Carey was also directed 
to plans of public education, and various means of elevating the condition of the laboring 


classes. His exertions in favor of indigent women were unremitting, and it is believed that 


in this city they were attended with gratifying changes in the condition of that unfortunate 


class. We cannot at this moment present a biographical sketch of Mr. Carey, or attempt 
to do justice to his memory. His name is familiar to this country, and in Europe, as a firm 
supporter of a rational liberty, and a sufferer in its cause. Through a long life he devoted 
his energies, with unquenchable enthusiasm, to great and good purposes. His purse was as 


open for them as his counsel. In the death of Matthew Carey, the cause of sound repub- 
licanism has lost an advocate, the poor a benefactor, the oppre sed a patron, and society a 
friend. Physical infirmity limited the sphere of his personal exertions, but the scope of 


his benevolent desires reached the farthest verge of enlightened philanthropy. 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


The secret of M. Daguerre’s wonderful invention, or discovery, by which he 
is enabled to transfer an exact transcript of rural scenery, buildings, &c. to paper, 
and flx the colors permanently, is disclosed in the following article, copied from the 


London Globe. For disclosing the secret, M. Daguerre received from the French 
rho also 


Government an annual pension of six thousand francs, and M. Niepce, w 
made discoveries in the same direction, an annual pension four thousand francs. 


It having been announced that the process employed by M. Daguerre for fixing iunages 


of objects by the camera obscura would be revealed on Monday, at the sitting of the Acade- 


my of Sciences, every part of the space reserved for visiters was filled as early as one 


o'clock, although it was known that the description of the process would not take place 


until three. Upwards of two hundred persons, who could not obtain admittance, remained 


in the court yard of the Palace of the Institute. The following is an analysis of the descrip- 


tion given on this occasion by M. Arago: 
The influence of light upon colors was known long ago. It had been observed that sub- 
stances exposed to its action were affected by it; but beyond this fact nothing was known 


intil 1836, when a peculiar ore of silver was discovered, to which was given the name of 
to the light. 


argent corne, and which had the property of becoming black when exposed 


a 
Photographic science remained at this point until it was discovered that this argent corne 


(chloruret of silver) did not become black under all the rays of light. It was remarked 
ced 


that the red ray scircely effected any change, whilst the violet ray was that which produ 
rreatest influence. M. J. Baptiste Porta then invented the camera obscura, and nume- 
] 


iade to fix the pretty miniature objects which were seen upon the table 
All those 


the 
rous efforts were u 
of it, and the transitory appearance of which was a subject of general regret. 





pre ceder 


efforts were fruitless up to the time of the invention of M. Ni« pee, which 





M. Daguerre, and led to the extraordinary result that the latter gentleman ha 
M. Niepce, after a host of attempts, employed sheets of silver, which he covered with bitu- 
hitume de Judee) dissolved in oi! of lavender, the whole being covered with a var- 
nish. On heating these sheets, the oi] disappeared, and there remained a whitish powder 
This sheet, thus prepared, was placed in the camera obscura, but 
when withdrawn the objects were hardly visible upon it. M. Niepce then resorted to new 


For this purpose, he put his sheets, when 


men ( 
adhering to the sheets. 


means for re ndering the objec ts more distinct. 
removed from the camera obscura, into a mixture of oil of lavender and oil of petroleum. 
How M. Niepce arrived at this discovery was not explained to us; it is sufficient to state 
that, after this operation, the objects became as visible as ordinary engravings, and it only 
remained to wash the sheet with distilled water to make the drawings permanent. But as 
the bitume de Judee is rather ash-colored than white, M. Niepce had to discover the means 
of increasing the shadows by more deeply blackening the lines, (hachures.) For this pur- 


pose he But he (M. Niepce) 


did not succeed as he expected to do, for the iodine spread itself over the whole surface, 
and rendered the objects more confused. The great inconvenience, however, of the pro- 


cess, was the little sensitiveness of the coating, (enduit,) for it sometimes required three 


employed a new mixture of sulphuret of potassium and iodine. 


days for the light to produce sufficient effect. It will easily be conceived, therefore, that 
this means was not applicable to the camera obscura, upon which it is essential that the 
object should be instantaneously fixed, since, the relative positions of the sun and earth 
eing changed, the objects formed by it were destroyed. M. Niepce was therefore without 
hope of doing more than multiplying engravings, in which the objects, being stationary, are 
not affected by the different relative positions of the sun. 

M. Daguerre was devoting himself to jhe same pursuit as M. Niepce, when he associated 
himself with that gentleman, and brought to the discovery an important improvement. The 
coating employed by M. Niepce had been laid on by means of a tampon, or dabber, similar 
to the process used in printing, and consequently the coating was neither of a regular thick- 
ness nor perfectly white. M. Daguerre eonceived the idea of using the residuum which 
is obtained from lavender by distilling it; and, to render it liquid and applicable with more 


regularity, he dissolved itin ether. Thus amore uniform and whiter covering was obtained, 





er, 


he 
r, 
ie 
‘h 
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but the object, notwithstanding, was not visible at once; it was necessary to place it over a 
vase containing some kind of essential oil, and then the object stood forth. This was not all 
that M. Daguerre aimed at. The tints were not deep enough, and this composition was not 
more sensitive than that of M. Niepce. Three days were still necessary to obtain designs 
We now come to the great discovery in the process, for which M. Daguerre has received a 
national reward. It is to the following effect:—A copper sheet, plated with silver, well 
cleaned with diluted nitric acid, is exposed to the vapor of iodine, which forms the first coat- 
ing, Which is very thin, as it does not exceed the millionth part of a metre in thickness. 
There are certain indispensable precautions necessary to render this coating uniform, the 
chief of which is the using of a rim of metal round the sheet. The sheet, thus prepared, 
is placed in the camera obscura, where it is allowed to remain from eight to ten minutes, 
It is then taken out, but the most experienced eye can detect no trace of the drawing. The 
sheet is now exposed to the vapor of mercury, and, when it has heen heated to a tempera- 
ture of sixty degrees of Reaumer, or one hundred and sixty-seven of Fahrenheit, the draw- 
ings come forth as if by enchantment. One singular and hitherto inexplicable fact in this 
process is, that the sheet, when exposed to the action of the vapor, must be inclined; for i 
it were placed in a direct position over the vapor, the results would be less satisfactory. 
The angle used is forty-eight degrees. The last part of the process is to place the sheet 
in the hyposulphite of soda, and then to wash it in a large quantity of distilled water. The 
description of the process appeared to excite great interest in the auditory, amongst whom 
we observed many distinguished persons connected with science and the fine arts. 
Unfortunately, the locality was not adjusted suitable for the performance of M. Daguerre’s 
experiments, but we understand that arrangements will be made for a public exhibition of 
them. Three highly curious drawings, obtained in this manner, were exhibited—one of the 
Pont Marie, another of M. Daguerre’s Atelier, and a third of a room containing some rich 
carpeting, all the minutest threads of which were represented with the most mathematica 


accuracy, and with wonderful richness of effect. 


THE MASCAL PLANT. 


A letter in the St. Louis (Mo.) Argus gives the following description of one of 
the most remarkable vegetable productions of South America. Many parts of our 
territory are adapted to the growth of tropical plants, and it is greatly to be desired 
that an enlightened spirit of enterprise should make the effort to introduce them: 


This extraordinary vegetable production (a description of which has never been pub- 
lished) is only to be found on the Rio Grande, and its tributary streams, northwest of the 
Mexican republic; it grows spontaneously on the most barren and sterile mountains in that 
country, and is as much esteemed as an article of food by the Mexican Indians as is the 
buffalo, the elk, and the deer, by their more northern neighbours. The Mascal grows in 
the shape of a cabbage head, and may be found as large in size as a half barrel; it is 
thickly covered with sharp prickly protuberances, to the length of from twelve to eighteen 
inches; the root is very small; the head has also a thick covering of leaves, much resem- 
bling in shape those of the Plantain tree, which are very juicy, and, when prepared for 
eating in the same manner as the head, afford a sweet and nutritious beverage, answering 
every purpose to allay thirst. 

The process used for cooking this plant is very singular, yet, if digressed from in a sin- 
gle instance, the Mascal is spoiled and rendered unfit for use; it consists of digging a hole 
or pit in the ground, to the depth of four or five feet, which must be covered with a layer 
of heated rocks, on which the Mascal is to be placed with the root downward; a thick coat 
of leaves and brushes must be thrown over the mouth of the pit, over all of which is to be 
lain a thick coat of dirt, just sufficient to prevent the heat or steam from escaping. In this 
situation must the Mascal remain (according to Indian computation) for three days and three 
nights, when it may be taken out, and will be found perfectly cooked, and most delicious 
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fox od. 


qualities: it increases in excellence by age. 


Notes of the Month. 


In flavor it resembles a ripe, mellow peach, each succeeding day adding to its good 
On this plant alone do the Indiaus subsist for 
months, being perfectly satisfied with their food, and esteeming it above all other. About 
half a pound of Mascal is by them deemed sufficient to satisfy the cravings of hunger for a 
As 


observed, the leaves of this favored plant contain a rich and delightful beverage, altogether 


day, and it is always carried with them on their hunting and other excursions. I before 
forming a most extraordinary combination of food and drink, thus affording another illustra- 
tion of the beneficence of a kind Providence, in securing even to the wild and untutored 
savage a luxury which their more favored and civilized brethren might well envy. 

I have seen the Mascal so thick in some places as to form an almost impenetrable forest 
of thorns, as formidable in appearance as would be the same number of glittering spears, 
covering the whole expanse of the country as far as the eye cuuld see, in travelling through 
which, the incautious or unwary will be reminded, by a gentle stab, of the necessity there 
is to have a care. 

I may also inention that many of the peasantry of the States of Lonora and Chihuahua, 
bordering on this country, also cultivate the Mascal in their fields and gardens, and, I have 


s 


been informed, distil from it liquor, which is said to be excellent, and not inferior to the 
) ’ 


best Jamaica Rum. 


THE TENNESSEE MOTHER. 





following affecting narrative, extracted from the Milledgeville (Georgia) 


Th 


Journal of August sixth, surpassing any incident of romance in its sublime develop- 


f 


ment of the affections, cannot be read without deep emotion. It is indeed worthy 


of lasting remembrance: 











Some few years ago, a young man left his home in the State of Tennessee, with a horse 
drover, fur the purpose of assisting in a lot of horses into the “ Geor market 
The Tennesseean, meeting with a sale for a/l his horses, and not wishing to retain one t 
carr e young m home, advised him to remain in Ge ia, and seek ¢ é 32 
laborer o1 ne { railr t it W 1 pr fita yusiIne | li wh 
1e could not fail t ke money Naturally a simpleton, the young man foll l l- 
vice of the individual who should have protected him, and who had enticed him from his 
h und sought emy ment on the Monroe railroad. Here he was mo tunately 
thrown into bad company, and was induced to forge an order, am ting to abont f dol- 
lars, on a store for good T forgery discovered, he was indicted, tried, conv l, and 
sentenced to the penitentiary five years. His trial took place the March term of the 
Superior Court, in Monroe county, 1835 ce which time he | been confined hard 
labor in the penitentiary. 

His mother, an old lady of sixty years, residing four hundred and fifty miles from Mil 
ledgeville, hearing of the unfortunate condition in which her son was placed, and knowing 
the imbecility of his mind, with all a mother’s affection, determined to proceed at once t 
this place, and to make his true situation known to the proper authorities. But alas! how 
was a poor and lonely woman, without money or friends, having no conveyance of her own, 
to get to Milledgeville? With a resolution truly heroic, this old lady determined to travel 
on foot the whole distance; and accompanied by a sister ten years yonnger than hers« If, 
ghe actually started, and r mountain, stream and valley, she walked the extrao linary 
distan four hundred and fifiy mil to petition the governor to pardon her unfortunate 
son. An in ration « ie case induced the governor to extend to the unfortunate uth 
a remission of his senten ind we had the melancholy pleasure of seeing the old lady 
and her sister, together with t m, slowly wending their way back to their home len- 
n f What will not a mother’s affection ny 1! The incident, in the “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,”’ of Jean Dean’s rip to London, for the purpose of procuring a pardon for 
her sist years no comparison to this proof of filial affection on the part of a mother to an 
unfo e son. May they all reach their hor n safety, and may the young man, undé 
tue guard Ip {ni aged mother, be restrained, in future, from the comm ion of crime! 
The drover who enticed him from home, and left him to suffer in a land of strangers, know- 
ing his imbecility, shou!d supply his place in the penitentiary. 


